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FRANK B. AINSWORTH; 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INDIANA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

This gentleman has inherited his mother's 
nature largely; the physical contour of his 
body, and the configuration of the features 
and the cast of his intellect have much in 


HE following is a synopsis of a phreno- 
logical delineation made several months 
ago, the subject being then unknown to the 


examiner in charge: 
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them of the gentle feminine character. He 
ehould be known as a quick thinker; his 
first impressions are usually his best, and if 
at any time he does not act up to his first 
intuitive judgment, he finds in the end that 
if he had fired away at the first good look, 
he would have hit the mark. 

He looks after details sharply; could go 
into a large factory, or an establishment 
where many men were employed, and would 
soon be able to master the various processes 
there carried on, He is able to plan or out- 
line a business, and in that plan he would 
group many of the details. As a teacher, he 
would overlook the whole school, and would 
soon convince the mischievous that his eyes 
were on all sides of his head ; because he has 
special capacity for reading their disposi- 
tions, and so would know who needed 
watching. 

He has talent for talking; is able to ex- 
press well whatever he has learned. If he 
had been educated for the law, and thus for 
politics, he would be able to stand up in 
Congress to-day and discuss questions with a 
half-dozen opponents. He has power enough 
to make him self-poised; and asan army officer 
he would be cool in judgment, but red-hot in 
zeal when necessary; he can carry a level 
head with a great deal of steam. In an exi- 
gency, as when his house were on fire, or if 
there were a riot, or a sudden flood, he at 
once has at command all the knowledge he 
may have acquired relating to the matter, 
and would not become so choked with 
fear, or excitement, or rage as not to think 
quickly of the right thing to do. 

He would have made a good physician 
He 
has much sympathy; makes people feel that 


and a fine lecturer in a medical college. 


he suffers when they suffer, and is truly sorry 
for them when they are unhappy. If he were 
a teacher or parent, he might punish severe- 
ly, but would do it in such a way that the 
culprit would think that he did it for his 





good, and not from mere anger or irritation, 
But he would govern a school or family with 
He has so 
much kindness in his nature that he dislikes 


less punishment than most men. 


to hurt men personally, yet when thoroughly 
In 
discipline he refrains from inflicting punish- 


aroused, there is real severity in him. 


ment as long as he can; but when forbear- 
ance has ceased to be a virtue, he can bring 
authority down pretty heavily for the time 
being, thinking that certainty of punishment 
is mercy in the long run, while leniency, if 
it be unjust, will bring down wrath on many 
ahead. He is a man of much courage, 


strength, executiveness, and power. 





There are few illustrations of the force of 
character working upon an active and adapt- 
able intellect to produce excellence in a spe- 
cial direction more apt or instructive than 
that afforded by the subject of this sketch. 
He now stands at the head of one of the larg- 
est and most successful reformatory schools 
of the country, the Indiana House of Refuge, 
and its success is mainly, if not wholly, due 
to his peculiar fitness for so peculiar a ser- 
vice. He took it at the beginning, and di- 
rected or suggested all that has been devel- 
oped in it, and what that is may be seen in 
the testimony of one of the first and present 
Trustees, which is contained in the closing 
paragraphs of this sketch. To organize, con- 
struct “from the ground up,” and maintain 
in constantly increasing usefulness an institu- 
tion intrusted with the instruction and ref- 
ormation of two hundred and seventy of the 
worst boys in a population of nearly two 
millions is no little achievement for any man, 
and for a young and self-made man of thirty- 
three years is almost a marvel of moral force 
and intellectual vigor and elasticity. 

Frank B. Ainsworth was born on the 11th 
of August, 1841, in Lisbon, St. Lawrence Co., 
New York, where his parents were among the 
highly respected residents. He had, as seems 
to be the usual lot of those who struggle to 
distinction in the better services of life, no 
advantages of wealth or opportunities of ed- 
ucation. Until he was thirteen he had very 
little “ schooling,” and little more chance to 
improve himself by observation or associa- 
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tion. At that age he left home and entered 
the household of George Parish, Esq., the 
well known millionaire, where he filled the 
place of “ private butler.” Two years of this 
service, in which he had no school opportu- 
nities at all, although he availed himself of 
what advantages were afforded of improving 
association and private reading and study, 
determined him to seek a wider field both 
of work and improvement. He obtained 
employment which enabled him during the 
summer to secure the means of attending 
school during the winter, and continued this 
alternation for three years. Then, at the age 
of eighteen, he entered the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, teaching school through the winter 
for the means to pay his college expenses 
during the summer. He thus obtained all 
the “regular” education he possesses, At 
the age of twenty-three, December 23d, 1863, 
he enlisted as a private soldier in the Sixth 
Regiment of New York Heavy Artillery, Col. 
J. Howard Kitching, and served till the close 
of the war, nearly two years, and during that 
time was promoted and assigned to staff 
duty, filling every position on the staff from 
Aid to Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Having a strong taste for military service, 
and having with characteristic energy made 
himself master of the elements of soldierly 
duty in drill and tactical operations, he for 
a time entertained the idea of getting an ap- 
pointment in the regular army, and secured 
some handsome testimonials from his officers 
to thatend. But seeing the strife and trouble 
in a course where so many were working for 
like appointments, he abandoned the purpose 
without making any attempt to carry it out, 
and in September, 1865, shortly after his dis- 
charge, went to Lancaster, Ohio, where he 
entered the reform school of that State as an 
assistant. He began like all thorough and 
successful workers, at the bottom, and climbed 
steadily up by faithful service to the post of 
principal teacher of that institution. In this 
labor he developed that peculiar power of 
laying hold of the better elements of the un- 
ruly and perverted natures of boys, and of 
molding them to honorable and useful scr- 
vice, which has gained him so enviable a 
position in the ranks of the benefactors of 
society, and given him the highest esteem 
and confidence of the Trustees of the Indiana 





House of Refuge, as the following statement 
of one of them sliows: 

“The House of Refuge at Plainfield, Ind., 
was organized under an act of the Indiana 
Legislature, approved March 8th, 1867. The 
Superintendent and Matron, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Ainsworth, were procured from the 
Ohio State Reform School, where he had de- 
veloped as Elder Brother an unusual capacity 
for the government of boys. The first boys 
admitted to the Indiana House of Refuge 
were received from the State Penitentiary. 
They were a hard set (ten in number), mostly 
old in crime and some of them older in years 
than they had represented themselves to be. 
The experiment of taking them into an open 
institution, to which were rapidly added 
other similar boys, professedly under eighteen 
but many of them really twenty-one or twen- 
ty-two years of age, was a very hazardous 
one, and under a less efficient head would 
have totally failed. The unusual power of 
government possessed by Mr. Ainsworth ena- 
bled him to retain them, bring them under 
thorough discipline, utilize their labor in 
the necessary improvements on the farm and 
about the buildings, and finally to reform 
most of them. Many of them are now filling 
useful places in the community. In addition 
to the difficulty connected with the manage- 
ment of such a class of boys, was the great 
labor of organizing and controlling such an 
institution, qualifying the necessary officers 
and subordinates, and procuring suitable 
help. It was a great tax upon the mental 
and physical powers of Mr. Ainsworth, but 
he was untiring, gave personal attention to 
all details, conducted a family when necessa- 
ry, imparted moral and religious instruction, 
preached on the Sabbath, and otherwise la- 
bored night. and day for the success of the 
institution. Founded originally on the same 
general principles of the Rauhe Haus at Ham 
burg, and following the example of the Ohio 
State Reform School, the active mind of Mr. 
Ainsworth has adopted many improvements, 
and shown no little originality in his meth- 
ods, Almost constantly new buildings have 


been erected, and the labor of the boys has 
been utilized for various purposes.” 

The institution has grown up in the face 
of many difficulties, and now numbers two 
hundred and seventy boys, and has few, if 
any, superiors ss a reformatory. 
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PHRENOLOGY A SCIENCE. 


yg phrenologist is often confronted by 
philosophers, mathematicians, physi- 
cians, and metaphysicians, with the remark 
that Phrenology is not an eract science. Now, 
there is but one eract science, viz., mathemat- 
ics; and every science which is more or less 
based on mathematics, like chemistry, is exact 
in proportion as mathematics can be success- 
fully employed in prosecuting it. 

But what is science? The lexicographer 
tells us that it is “a collection of principles 
relative to a subject arranged in systematic 
order.” 

There is a science of music, there is also 
an art connected with it. Whatever theo- 
retical principles can be applied to a sub- 
ject may be called its science, while the ap- 
plication of those principles in practice may 
be called an art. We have known some phre- 
nologists who were very sound as writers, who 
could explain the mental faculties and their 
various combinations with correctness and 
skill, but were not half so well able to go into 
a crowd of school boys or into a group of 
prisoners and apply the science as an art as 
some men are who have little learning and 
are unable to explain successfully the philo- 
sophical principles on which Phrenology is 
based. 

To be a good phrenologist one needs an 
excellent mental organization. The better 
his devolopment the more nearly perfect will 
be his knowledge of the subject and his power 
to render it available to others. 

A man whose head is large in the upper 
half may be an excellent writer on Phrenol- 
ogy; and one who is largely developed in the 
lower half of the head may be a good deline- 
ator of character, especially as it applies to 
daily life and secular success; but he who 
would take the whole range of the mentality 
and read a man’s character as it relates to 
the physical and philosophical, to the senti- 
mental and the religious, must have both the 
lower and the upper half of the head well 
developed. 

The phrenologist whose brain is deficient 
in one of the faculties will show that defi- 
ciency when he comes to describe others in that 
respect. His description, then, will be like 





crank music, without soul. It will be like the 
description which a merely intellectual man 
may give of a mother’s tender love, with 
neither love nor tenderness in it. One does 
not need to have an eloquent tongue or an 
extended education or fine accomplishments 
to talk about a mother’s love whose own 
heart is brim-full of the sentiment ; every ut- 
terance will be full of the subject matter. 
Phrenology, as a science, attempts to ex- 
plain the relations of the brain with the mind. 
By a laborious collection and comparison of 
facts the different parts of the brain have been 
ascertained to be the organs for the manifesta- 
tion of different mental faculties. Those who 


have fead our articles on the discovery of the 
organs, published not long since in the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, will comprehend this 
assertion. 

The head has not been mapped out as the 
designer plans a carpet, or shawl, or pattern 
of oil-cloth, but when a peculiar develop- 


ment of the head afid a particular manifesta- 
tion of character were observed, and several 
persons were found with the same develop- 
ment and the same characteristics, it was a 
hint to further observation, and the result 
has been that all the known faculties of mem- 
ory, imagination, judgment, will, understand- 
ing, sentiment, affection, fear, anger, pride, 
have been found connected with particular 
parts of the brain respectively. 

The phrenologist, then, with these scientific 
data, is introduced to a stranger, and proceeds 
to contemplate the temperament or quality of 
the constitution as a whole, to learn thereby 
whether it be active or sluggish, whether it 
be strong or weak, fine or coarse, elevated or 
gross. 

That which is called temperament is as 
important in estimating the strength of the 
brain as a whole, and of the special organs 
in particular, as a judgment of timber is im- 
portant and necessary to a man who is select- 
ing material for the construction of bridges, 
houses, or carriages, and one who is accus- 
tomed to the study of temperament will be 
able to estimate quality by the laws of tem- 
perament as correctly as timber dealers or 
cloth dealers, or those accustomed to the use 
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of leather can make discriminations in respect 
to the articles in their line of business. 

When the temperament is ascertained, the 
quality and constitutional vigor are definitely 
understood. The next question the phrenol- 
ogist has to answer, is, how is the brain de- 
veloped? Is it located over and about the 
ears, indicating severity, appetite, propensity 
and selfishness? Is the development back- 
ward in the region of the social organs, giv- 
ing the man a strong tendency to society and 
its joys? Is it developed forward of the ears 
largely? Is it long from the opening of the 
ear to the root of the nose? Then the intel- 
lectual forces are strongly marked. There 
are two kinds of intellect, the perceptive and 
reflective. The range of organs situated 
across the brows comprises those of observa- 
vation, power of acquiring knowledge of 
things, forms, proportions, magnitudes, ar- 
rangements, colors, numbers, and the like. 

If the head be largely developed in the 
upper part of the forehead, the subject is a 
reasoner, thinker, and has comprehensiveness 
of mind. Ifthe head be low and flat on the 
top, the moral organs are weak, the individ- 
ual lacks restraining power. If the head tow- 
ers high there is a sense of the future life, a 
tendency to be philanthropic, deferential, 
conscientious, and persevering. Is the head 
large at the crown? then the person is self- 
confident, determined, ambitious, proud-spir- 
ited, and watchful. 

Thus, by estimating the brain as a whole, 
comprehending the qualities by which its 
strength and activity are determined, then 
by estimating the groups which are largest, 
whether the intellectual, moral, aspirational, 
social, or selfish, he places the stranger where 
he belongs in the scale of mental being. Some 
are weak, some are boisterous, some are gentle, 
others are fierce, stern, and overbearing. These 
traits of character everybody understands, but 
Phrenology comes in and decides who has 
this and who has that. Phrenology will take 
the bare skull of a man dead fifty years and 
describe him as his friends knew him during 
life. No other system of mental philosophy 
which the world ‘has ever known has made 
any attempt at reading men at sight. 

This being true, it will be seen at a glance 
that educators should be the most devoted 
friends of Phrenology. They should under- 





stand its teachings and apply them in their 
relations with their pupils, in the selection 
of studies for each, and the application of 
requisite guidance and control in each case. 
Courts of justice, administrators of law, 
keepers of prisons and asylums for the insane, 
managers of business establishments, should 
avail themselves of the teachings of Phrenol- 
ogy in order to administer with wisdom and 
the certainty of the best success. 

There is not a man, if not an idiot or in- 
sane, who can not, by proper treatment, be 
made something more than belongs to him 
in his ordinary condition. Phrenology points 
out the weak points and the strong ones, gives 
instruction as to how each faculty may be 
best aroused and guided in the child, how 
each human being, if properly studied, can 
be made the most of. 

Phrenology is not a dead thing, does not 
sleep, but is going on like a deep stream in 
the valley, not noisy, perhaps, but making 
sure progress and carrying beneficence where- 
ever it goes. 

tee 
FRET—FRET—FRET. 


T is not work that kills men; it is hurry 
and worry. Work ishealthful. You can 
hardly put more work on a man than he can 
bear. Worry is rust upon the blade. It is 
not the revolution that destroys the machin- 
ery, but the friction. Fear secretes acid, but 
love and truth are sweet juices. 

We know a man with a patient, good 
Christian wife, and we never heard him speak 
a kind, pleasant word to her, and doubt if 
he ever did in the half century they have 
lived together. He is always in a fret, fret, 
fret. You would think he was made of 
cross-grained timber, and had always been 
trying to digest a cross-cut saw. He is 
eternally cross, and thinks that his wife and 
children, hired hands, and all the domestic 
animals have entered into a combination to 
worry him to death. He is not only rusty, 
but fairly crusted over with it. Friction 
has literally worn him out, and he will soon 
worry himself to death. Of course he has 
never worked to any advantage to himself 
or anybody else. With him everything goes 
wrong. He superstitiously believes it is be- 
cause the devil has a spite against him, 
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when in truth it is nothing but his own fret- 
fulness.— Christian Advocate. 

[Look at that man’s mouth. It will be 
found to be drawn away down at the outer 
corners like a new moon with the horns 
down, down, down. What sort of a “head 
to a family” is such a “curmudgeon?” He 





ought to be put in a wet sheet pack till the 
sour secretions shall be soaked or sweated out 
of him, and then dipped in treacle till 
thoroughly sweetened. Does he smoke, 
chew, or drink? Let him stop it, and see if 
he can not make the corners of his mouth 
turn the other way.] 


——_+0e—___—__ 


PURITY OF LIFE. 


URITY of thought, word,and act! What 
ajewel! What arare jewel among the 
sterner sex! By the word “purity” I do not 
mean a trait of character that has sex—that is 
Seminine—I accept it in its original meaning, 
God’s meaning, as a high trait of human char- 
acter of which the world has given some fine 
specimens, both male and female, just as it has 
given, at times, brave women as well as brave 
men, and in the face of counter associations 
and influences. The purity of mind possessed 
by Washington, the bravery of Grace Darling, 
give us no sense of unfitness in either, but 
heighten a hundred-fold the character of each. 
In our unripe age, unripe because still so full 
of the acids of prejudice and ignorance, it has 
become the custom for the sexes, instead of each 
cultivating both these noble traits, which do 
not conflict in the least, to divide them. Men 
emulate in bravery great characters of history, 
but are very indifferent to the cleanliness of 
their minds. Women aim to be pearls of pur- 
ity, while they may be the most arrant of cow- 
ards. Let us each strive to develop both traits. 
Itlies inour power. But while grossness of ap- 
petite is thoughtlessly cultivated by man in 
word, thought, and act, and mere delicacy is 
admired by woman, we shall have a zigzag 
world, with families and individuals all awry, 
abuses of all sorts abounding—one sex the 
victim of the other. 

Providence has set in history a brilliant bea- 
con-light for our guidance—the beautiful char- 
acter of Christ. What makes the divine man- 
liness of his character but its purity? The 
gentlemen of our day, however, leave this in- 
comparable light to woman, and prefer to 
grind their barks of life among the breakers. 
Religion aside, purity of life, cleanliness of 
mind are pre-eminently manly and God-like. 
There is a theater here for a display of the 
mental strength of which man boasts. If he 
have greater strength of mind than his sisters, 
which, from his actions,I beg leave to doubt, and 





if his temptations are greater, let him use his 
superior strength to overcome his superior 
temptation. Reserve is fascinating; it is one 
secret of woman’s power to charm. A pure- 
minded man, so rarely found except among 
preachers and ministers, is almost worthy any 
woman’s worship, especially if he be outside 
the barricades that preserve the priest and 
preacher—say in political life or “on change,” 
where he meets temptations face to face. 

All women admire men of exalted purity of 
life more than they do the leering, doubdle- 
entendre, coarse-grained sort many of them have 
to deal with. One now-a-days can hardly 
make an innocent remark in company with- 
out hearing a vulgar turn given to it, and 
which one must assume idiocy almost to appear 
not to understand it. Now this habit is one 
of the means that assist in cultivating the 
lower propensities of human nature. It is very 
common among many men to converse freely 
on impure topics before their infant and 
youthful sons, who, thus listening and indoc- 
trinated, become worthy successors of their 
sires, while their little girls are being taught 
that the “moon is made of green cheese,” and 
every indelicate word or act carefully avoided 
in their presence. 

I believe the world owes it to boys, as well 
as to girls, that they shall be brought up to 
manhood with clean minds; this condition is 
much more necessary than clean faces, hands, 
and clothing, although the latter would natu- 
rally be associated with the former condition. 

Purity in the training of boys does not make 
girls of them. They do not grow unmanly, as 
is too commonly believed, by being taught 
modesty. Lately it was my pleasure to remain 
a short time in a family in which there were 
four or five well brought up boys and young 
men. They were a stalwart, handsome, manly 
set, with a self-respect and modesty that gave 
them a certain dignity, young as they were; 
but they had a live mother, though only a 
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plain, unlearned woman. They were obedient, 
affectionate, and respectful to her. She had 
made every effort to educate them; to arouse 
their ambition and industry, and had succeeded 
well, but especially was she anxious about 
their morals. I believe this article was sug- 
gested by observing in her homely but excel- 
lent face her motherly solicitude when they 
were likely to be exposed to evil companions. 

Among farmers, society does not resolve 
itself into castes, but at their social gatherings, 
or “dances,” as they are called, the lowest 
characters, even in point of morals, may mingle 
with the best. I repeat, one could see the 
struggle in thts mother-face between marring 
the pleasure of her brood and seeing them 
among evil associates. Her boys understood 
it, too, and sometimes would say, “ Mother, I 
don’t care at all about going, lam going tostay 
at home.” They were entirely trustworthy 
abroad, as the following incident will prove: 
A neighbor’s son came one day to visit them. 
The mother’s countenance darkened as she 
saw him approach. She said to me afterward, 
“IT imagine my boys will learn more vileness 
from that fellow in an hour than they would 
in a year out of his company; he’s had no 
trainin’.” At the school which these young 
men attended, I noticed them when together; 
though they were companionable, social, and 
pleasant with this neighbor, one could see the 
govd mother’s influence reaching out from 
home. There seemed no cordial interchange 
of commodities of a low nature, but they un- 
consciously refined their neighbor, and impart- 
ed to him greater self-respect. 

Of late years I perceive a growing tendency 
in society, even among, otherwise, refined 
young ladies, to witticisms of a double nature. 
I suppose it is a reaction from the excessive 
mock-modesty of the last generation or two, 
when most women of the upper classes were 
mere pretty poodles in the hands of their hus- 
bands and children, and when it was considered 
the height of delicacy for young ladies to pine 
and die for want of a little confidence between 
them and their mothers and sisters. The other 
extreme is far more deplorable, for it may kill 
moral life. One had much better die physically 
than morally. True modesty is virtue’s strong- 
est barrier; it lost, all is lost. But let it be like 
the blade of Damascus, which could be bent 
to the hilt without breaking. Let woman be 
brave enough to say, with conscious dignity, 
anything that is necessary to be said, but let 
her not convey one thought or word that is 
uncalled for and immodest. I see no reason 





why the same advice would not be as advan- 
tageous to her brother as to her. 

It is true that the state of affairs thus in- 
duced would seem a tremendous sacrifice to 
many of the present generation, for no wit is 
so easy, irresistible, and scintillating as vulgar 
wit, especially when it can be expressed with- 
out one indelicate word, by turning with a mere 
shrug, or cough, or glance other people’s harm- 
less speeches. Many who now pass for wits 
would have no stock in trade left. I think 
Satan must have a very large venture in this 
department of social intercourse, it is so subtile 
a way of undermining, in time, the modesty 
and virtue of a community. But never fear, 
true wit shines the brighter in the absence of 
the paste jewel, and there is abundance of 
room left for geniality, humor, hilarity, jollity, 
and amusement. 

There is much ina name. Let us call pur- 
ity of life by a truer, more familiar name, 
CLEANLINESS OF THOUGHT, and thus remove it 
from a far away region to an accessible neigh- 
borhood. The handsomest tribute to the char- 
acter of the late Horace Greeley was that his 
most intimate male friends never knew him to 
joke on indelicate subjects. 

KATE KAVANAGH. 


——_20o—_—__ 
A DREAM. 


ONcE on my couch, while in a pleasant dream, 

A strange new light, as from some planet fair, 

Upon my vision dawned, which brighter grew, 

Until a world it seemed. And soon a head 

Of giant form again it did appear, 

Around whose brow the dark vines curling drooped, 

While the lithe trees, like masses of brown hair 

By the wind combed, in fair profusion lay, 

And all the streams seemed veins, whose pulses 

throbbed 

In rythmic measure in their ebb and flow 

To warblings of bright birds while on the wing, 

While o’er the brain quite picturesquely marked: 

In clouds of every hue, fleecy and bright, 

Each organ well delineated lay, 

And where the wildest scenery appeared, 

Sublimity in all her grandeur sat, 

With eye uplifted. Midst the garden’s bloom: 

Imagination roved. Upon the hills 

Hope swept a golden harp with tuneful hand ; 

Constructiveness wore the crown of builded cities; 

And where the nations were most barbarous, 

Large-sinewed armed Combativeness reigned king. 

Oft I marveled, as on these powers I gazed, 

To see that each appropriately wore 

Such fitting crown, and that being balanced well, 

A smiling heaven now reigned where once was hell. 
C..CORDBER. 
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MORBID MOODS 


HE late unpleasantness between the ex- 
editor of the Golden Age and the famous 
pastor of Plymouth Church furnishes the 
data for pointing several profitable morals. 
One of them involves a pathological problem 
which I propose to solve, with no reference, 
however, to the guilt or innocence, the dis- 
cretion or folly, of any person directly or in- 
directly concerned in this controversy. The 
editors of the leading newspapers do not 
seem to understand how a powerful mind 
should have morbid moods at all, nor why, 
if morbid, the moods should be manifested 
in acts of weakness or extravagance. This 
puzzle is stated by the Philadelphia Press in 
the following words: 

“The interest of Mr. Beecher’s statement 
centers chiefly in the wonderful revelation 
which it makes of the man. This great ed- 
itor, orator, and leader, who was to so many 
of us the impersonation of health and buoy- 
ancy and energy, seems to have largely spent 
his hours off duty in a condition of deep and 
often morbid depression. This man, whose 
counsels fell every Sunday from Plymouth 
pulpit, and were so good, so healthy, and so 
sound that the whole press of the country, 
without regard to creed or politics, or special 
mission, took pleasure in reproducing them 
for the benefit of all—this man, of all others, 
when confronted with personal difficulties, 
acted perhaps more weakly and unwisely 
than the average common-place person. The 
man who taught others to bear up bravely 
under troubles, whose words were those. of 
cheer and comfort throughout all the world, 
was driven by trouble himself into the most 
mortifying and embarrassing of complica- 
tions. It is but another of the siartling de- 
velopments which beset this whole case.” 

The rationale of this “startling develop- 
ment” is plain enough when viewed from the 
Phreno-physiological stand-point ; and as Mr. 
Beecher, in this respect, is a typical rather 
than a peculiar man, the matter ought to be 
better understood by those whose business it 
isnot only to make newspapers, but, also, to a 
great extent, to manufacture public sentiment. 

The universal law that “action and reac- 
tion are equal,” applies to mental powers and 
bodily functions as well as to physical na- 





OF MIGHTY MINDS. 


ture. In the material world this law is seen 
in the vapor which rises from the ocean in 
the torrid zone, returning to earth in the 
Arctic regions in the form of snow; in the 
excessive heat of a summer morning produc- 
ing a hail storm in the afternoon; in the 
greater dews where there is less rain, and in 
a thousand manifestations of ever-varying, 
yet always compensating, electrical and mete- 
orological phenomena. In the vital domain 
the law is apparent in the collapse that inva- 
riably succeeds stimulation; the bodily fa- 
tigue that always follows great muscular 
exertion, and in the depression that is a con- 
stant sequence of excessive mental labor. No 
matter how we use or abuse our bodily or- 
gans or mental powers, there is no escaping 
the law of compensation by which the equi- 
librium, indeed, the existence, of the universe 
is maintained. 

Men who have powerful brains or gigantic 
minds are apt to undertake herculean labors, 
The motive may be fame, gold, or philan- 
thropy; but when impulses are strong and 
opportunities many, overwork is almost a 
necessity. The world knows little of the 
morbid moods and silent sufferings of those 
who make the books which instruct, the po- 
ems which inspire, the sermons which regen- 
erate, and the fictions which amuse the 
masses, Authors, poets, preachers, and com- 
edians keep their morbid conditions to them: 
selves as a general rule. They give their 
talent, their healthful thoughts and emo- 
tions, their normal moods, to others, and 
keep their abnormal states, and, may be, 
bodily tortures and mental agonies, to them- 
selves, 

Their work necessitates this. The world 
only wants what they can do for others. It 
has no concern with their private griefs. 
Were they to dwell on their morbid moods, 
tell of them, or even expose them carelessly, 
the world would contemn them and their 
teachings. Their influence would be lost; 
their hearers and readers do not care so much 
how they feel, but want to know what they 
can say and do. Besides, complaining would 
only be a waste of precious time. Hard 
workers are too busy to complain of personal 
matters, 
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To apply these principles to the person 
who has been compelled by the force of ex- 
traordinary circumstances to bring his mor- 
bid moods, long successfully concealed, prom- 
inently before the public, Henry Ward 
Beecher, as everybody knows, is an extraor- 
dinary worker. His extraordinary abilities 
are not only taxed to the full extent of their 
working capacity, but constantly overtaxed. 
He has not only a full day’s work before him 
every day of every year, but is constantly 
called on for extra duty. Moreover, his 
labors, as editor, author, preacher, lecturer, 
are so diverse as to keep his mind constantly 
on the strain, so that when opportunity for 
rest or relaxation comes, bodily collapse and 
mental depression are the inevitable conse- 
quences. 

How can a mind so occupied be clear, cool, 
calculating, wise in the mere worldly sense, 
in personal matters or trifles? Why should 
not plotting knaves cheat him, and selfish 
busy-bodies entangle him in dubious corre- 
spondence? He must go along with his 
work, fulfill his contracts, perform his en- 
gagements to pulpit, press, and public, let 
what will happen. What is a thousand dol- 
lars, or ten thousand, if difficulties of any 
kind can be settled so that time need not be 
wasted? The money he can do without. 
The work must be done or he must die. 

Mr. Beecher fully understood his own con- 
dition ; and he knew how difficult, if not im- 
possible, it was for others to understand it. 
If he had desired sympathy, assistance, or 
niedicatiun, no one could render it. Work 
was the malady, and the work must go on. 

It is almost an every-day occurrence for 
persons who have reached the age of sixty 
or more years, to die suddenly of congestion 
of the brain. Ministers occasionally fall dead 
in their pulpits; and other persons sink down 
and die at their tables; and others, soon 
after some special mental effort, cease to 
breathe. Probably every reader of this arti- 
cle can recall several instances of sudden 
death in this manner during the past year. 

Such incessant mental work as Mr. Beecher 
was addicted to, with the irregular habits 
which must necessarily, to some extent, ac- 
company it, produced a chronic congestion 
of the brain, constituting a predisposition to 
apoplexy. This Mr. Beecher well understood, 





for probably few, if any, clergymen: in the 
world are better informed in Phrenology and 
Physiology than he is. He could not help 
knowing his liability to die suddenly as many 
others have in similar circumstances ; yet he 
had reason to believe that, if he could have 
peace in relation to outside issues, he could 
keep his morbid moods to himself, maintain 
his balance, and work on for several years, 
and perhaps until a time for less labor and 
more rest should remove the causes of mor- 
bid moods, 

But at last he has been obliged to dis- 
close his morbid moods, and the editors are 
puzzled exceedingly. The man of excellent 
health, gigantic mind, wonderful genius, 
godly life, and marvelous works—why should 
he be sick, or weak, or morbid? They might 
as well ask what business he had to be hu- 
man? He is just the one to have morbid 
moods of all kinds. Strong constitutions, 
when exhausted, are “powerfully weak.” 
Logical minds, when insane, are the most 
absurd of all persons. Buoyant, animal spir- 
its, when depressed, go to the extreme of 
wretchedness. Conscientiousness, when mor- 
bidly affected, becomes remorse. Great joy 
in hopefulness leads to excessive grief in fail- 
ure or despondency. 

Whatever may have been the relations of 
Mr. Beecher to other persons, he had times 
of worryment, anxiety, doubt, and despond- 
ency in relation to them; and these feelings, 
so far as they are disclosed in his hurried let- 
ters, express his mental condition as naturally 
as extremely abnormal moods and language 
follow overworked and unbalanced powers 
while in the normal state. When ordinary 
minds are disturbed with fears, anxiety, 
losses, or disappointments, they express the 
emotions in ways and language that to others 
may seem very strange; and when extraor- 
dinary persons suffer in a similar manner, 
their words and actions may seem still more 
inconsistent and extravagant. But in all 
cases nature is true to herself; and no one is 
great enough to get outside of or above her 
laws, R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

+04 —— 

CruELTY AND Crime.—A writer in Mr. 
Bergh’s paper, The Animal Kingdom, presents 
some curious statistics of the connection be- 
tween crime and cruelty. Outof 2,000 convicts 
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of whom inquiry was made, only 12 admitted 
they left pets at home. This is in accordance 
with the experience of all visitors among the 
poor. They will tell us that the flower-pot in 
the window, the canary hung in the sunshine, 
the comfortable cat on the hearth, are sure in- 
dications of the best house in the district or the 
quietest room in the tenement. It is going too 
far perhaps to claim that cruelty to animals‘is 





the first step in crime. Crime and cruelty are 
equally the results of a bad disposition and bad 
training. It is certain, however, that tender. 
ness to the brute creation does mollify and re- 
fine the temper, and so it is from no mere senti- 
mental tenderness that we applaud Mr. Bergh’s 
noble efforts, but from a conviction that they 
are indirectly doing as much good to men as to 
brutes. 


8) 


UNBEND THAT BROW OF SADNESS. 


UNBEND that brow of sadness, lone one, in sor- 
row’s thrall; 

Look up in grateful gladness, for God is over all; 

Will not His care enfold thee, Who marks the spar- 
row’s fall? 


Look skyward, weary wanderer, its dome shall yet 
be clear; 

This life was ne’er intended to be elysian here— 

Its sorrows will refine thee for an immortal 
sphere, 





Oh, mid earth’s bitter trials, when the soul is bowed 
with care, [can bear, 

And the burdens cast upon us seem more than we 

Let us lift the spirit heavenward, to the life unfet 
tered there. 


What will it matter, mortal, in a few fast-fleeting 
years, {row’s tears, 

If earth were not all brightness, undimmed by sor- 

When we are safely anchored in heaven’s eternal 
spheres ? MAGGIE A, JENNINGS. 
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“WHAT AM I GOOD FOR?” 


ONTENTMENT impliesindolence. No 
enterprising man, who would better his 
condition, or who would improve his mind, 
body, or estate, will rest on his oars and per- 
mit himself to float lazily down the sluggish 
stream of contentment, or, with the ebbing 
tide, float out on the glossy sea of apathy. A 
young man of true energy would get an ed- 
ucation, learn a trade, an art, or engage in a 
business. He is not content to stand still, 
lose time, and rust away. 

Were each of us quite content we would make 
no exertions for improvement,to correct errors 
or abuses; nor would we seek to make new 
discoveries, new inventions, or new methods 
for lessening human labor, and so forth. Was 
Livingston, who explored Africa, contented ? 
Was Howard content to permit poor prison- 
ers to rot in their dungeons? Was Florence 
Nightingale content to permit wounded sol- 
diers to perish on the battle-field, or in hos- 
pital, when a little timely aid and good nurs- 
ing would restore them? Neither was the 
Saviour content to permit the world to remain 
in ignorance and in sin, to go down to graves 
of darkness and despair, when there was a 
better way leading to a life beyond. Had He 
been content to leave the world no better than 





He found it, He had not suffered an ignomin- 
ious death. So ofthe martyred Apostles, and 
to a lesser degree, so of all who strive and 
suffer for the truth and for the good of their 
fellow-men. Were we content with the pres- 
ent state of things—with the tippling, the 
gambling, the lying, deceit, slandering, thiev- 
ing, robbing, and the murdering, of which we 
see and hear so much all around us, we would 
probably “ never mind,” but “let the world 
slide,” and, Rip Van Winkle like, go to sleep 
in utter indifference. But we are living in a 
crude, selfish, low-down, undeveloped, wicked 
world; and there is work for each and all to 
do. This is a time for growth, development, 
usefulness ; action, is life; inaction, is death. 

Drones in the human hive may have their 
uses, but the workers certainly have theirs, 
and will have their reward. 

“Wuat aMI Goop For?” Remember the 
parable of the talents—one had ten, another 
five, another two, and another one. So it is 
among men to-day. Our “talents” may be 
compared with money, with education, ac- 
quired art, natural gifts, or with opportu- 
nity to do good. If we use our one, two, or 
five talents to the best of our ability, we shall 
be accepted, and earn the approval of Him 
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who judges righteously. The comforting 
words, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” will be set opposite our names in 
the great book, whose records give a com- 
plete history of each individual life. Are 
we so living to-day that we can ask or hope 
for God’s blessing on our course? This is 
our right, our privilege, our duty. We may 
count our passing moments as unimportant, 
as they may appear to be uneventful. But 
“time flies,” and we must fly to keep up, or 
be left behind ; each second, like the tick of a 
clock, makes its record. We do not realize 
this until we come into middle life or old 
age, when, if our time has been frittered 
away, we are punished in a “hell” of regrets, 
for “ lost time, lost opportunity.” There is a 
hereafter as well as a present, even in this 


life—and 
“Tt is not all of life to live, 


Nor all of death to die.” 
And we are to answer both here and here- 
after for the deeds done in the body. 

“What am I good for?” To learn what is 
God’s will, and to doit. To learn the objects 
of your creation, of your existence. Your eyes 
were made to see, your ears to hear, your feet 
to walk, your teeth to eat, your stomach to 
digest, your lungs to breathe, your heart to 
circulate the blood, and your brain to be the 
instrument through which the mind acts, 
thinks, feels, learns, and understands, Looked 
at in whole or in part, with the naked eye, 
or with a microscope, what a wonderful mech- 
anism is this human structure! 

“ How almost Divine!” 

How capable of enjoyment, when properly 
occupied and in right relations with itself, 
the world, and its Maker! And how capa- 
ble of suffering, when perverted! Of all sen- 
tient creatures, in earth and heaven, man is 
most capable of pleasure and of pain. 

The end and aim of existence is happiness. 
From the cradle to the grave, man’s course 
should ever be: 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. And 
when one with Him, we can say and feel, 
“ Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name,” and “Tay will be done on earth 
as in heaven, and forgive us owr trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

When we can say this, and submit ourselves 





wholly to what we may believe to be His will 
and good-pleasure, we shall, no matter what 
betide, find peace for our souls, and lie com- 
paratively happy. 

Let us, then, find out, as best we may, what 
are the number and degree of the talents 
vouchsafed to us, and put them to the best use. 
All useful labor is honorable in the sight of 
heaven. Can we best serve God and our fel- 
low-men by cultivating the earth and bring- 
ing forth her rich treasures of fruits, roots, or 
grain? Or shall we become shepherds and 
watch our flocks? What pursuits can be 
more healthful than these? Can we navigate 
old ocean and carry our products and the 
Gospel with glad-tidings to all the world? 
Can we build houses, ships, railways, and oth- 
er structures? Can we teach, preach, write, 
print, publish, buy, sell, cut, make, advise, 
counsel, care for and assist the helpless? Can 
we do any of these things? God will bless 
us in the doing, as those for whom it may be 
done. 

If you read the commandments, you will 
see what you may not do. We doubt if any 
sane and intelligent man can ask God’s bless- 
ing on drunkenness or drunkard-makers, or 
gambling, or licentiousness, or deception, 
slander, fraud, or on any other wrong-doing. 
Can any one justify himself in living a per- 
verted life? Is it in accord with God’s 
will, or with the laws of health, that we 
smoke, chew, or snuff tobacco? Can we, ir 
sincerity, ask Him to bless it to our use 
Would not that be wicked mockery? Judge 
ye what is God’s will in all respects, and de 
it, and this is “what you are good for.” Ep. 


oe 





OccuPpaTION A MEANS oF GRACcE.— A 
teacher asks The Christian at Work the fol- 
lowing question : 

“We have several pugilistic boys in our 
school—how can we manage them ?” 

And this is the answer: — 

“Easily enough. Give them something to 
do, and keep them so busy that they have 
no time to fight. If you have a crusty, quar- 
relsome teacher in the school, give him some 
other class (or else give him a perpetual 
holiday, which is better) and put the pugilists 
in charge of the most cheerful Christian you 
have in the establishment.” 

[Sound and sensible. ] 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep It, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher. 
Itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn, 





THE INTEGRAL COMMONWEALTH. 
A BRIEF REVIEW OF CO-OPERATION IN THE PAST, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


E OW to distribute products; how to 

maintain equity and so reconcile the 
interests of capitalist and laborer; how en- 
franchise the people industrially, and so 
evolve order from the anarchy of general 
antagonism, emerge from the state of indus- 
trial war, and abandon its methods by estab- 
lishing unity of interests, by founding the 
adequate society—these questions press with 
increasing force year by year. 

Original poverty has borne like the primal 
curse upon successive generations, while from 
the beginning man aspired to a destiny with 
which poverty is wholly incompatible; and 
history is but a record of the struggle for en- 
franchisement from servitudes of every name, 
and for the amplest endowment of every in- 
terest, so that human personality might have 
free development, and the intent of the Crea- 
tor find just expression in the full and har- 
monic activity of the creature. 

Wealth increased slowly during wearisome 
thousands of years, until heat was made to 
multiply human power myriad-fold. During 
the long period of poverty men associated 
principally for aggression and defense ; and 
these associations gradually took organic 
forms, and became the authoritative Church, 
the despotic State, with privileged orders of 
society. 

Our earliest knowledge of Egypt reveals 
an organized State, with its line of kings, a 
corresponding aristocracy, a sacerdotal order, 
a servile populace. Even the Israelites, after 
the exodus and under the theocratic republic 
of the Mosaic code, had their sacred caste 
of Levites, who appointed the judges and 
ruled that people for four hundred years. 
So Rome, during eight hundred years, 
whether empire or republic, had its patrician 
orders, plebeians, and slaves. Upon the fall 
of the Roman polity there grew up in Eu- 





rope the feudal system, which, compared 
with other states, was a system of extreme 
decentralization and extreme localization of 
class power. ‘ Noted warriors were endowed 
with benefices, or fiefs, of large tracts of 
land, which they endeavored, and generally 
successfully, to secure permanently to their 
families, while governors of provinces simi- 
larly contrived to make their power heredi- 
tary. Gradually these men assumed titles 
according to their several functions, and thus 
arose the numerous classes of dukes, counts, 
marquises, margraves, barons, etc., which fig- 
ured so extensively in the middle ages, and 
laid the foundation of that aristocracy of 
birth” which gradually ripened into the 
monarchical system of Europe, with its pres- 
ent four estates of royalty, nobility, priest- 
hood, and commons. 

Contemporaneously with growth in the arts 
was a corresponding intellectual develop- 
ment ; a more varied industry implied vested 
interests and corresponding rights of protec- 
tion ; with increasing wealth a growing com- 
munity of feeling inspired the people, and 
gradually, slowly, by more and more com- 
manding combinations, recognitions of right 
were secured, until finally, in the United 
States of America, the absolute equality of 
civil right is the fundamental postulate of 
the civil polity; theoretically, at least, the 
people are sovereign—the sole estate; and 
titled orders and primogeniture are pro- 
scribed in the organic law. 

These recognitions, however, except in the 
matter of education, extend only to merely 
political franchises ; they do not yet reach to 
the realm of industry, do not guarantee that 
primary franchise, essential to the safety as 
to the welfare of society, the right of labor 
and an equitable share of its products. Msre, 
also, the self-assertion of class interests is 
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extreme; here, too, the old industrial and 
sommercial antagonisms continue and widen 
with the increasing magnitude of produc- 
tion and exchange. 

In all time the dominant classes sought 
franchises and endowments in obedience to 
jmpulses common to humanity. They were 
not specially endowed with desires or powers 
differing from those of the mass. Others in 
their places would have sought the same 
ends by similar means. Indeed, the perpet- 
ual rage of war for possessions and revenue, 
for securing prerogatives and hedging privi- 
leges, are but attempts, lacking equity, nev- 
ertheless attempts, to realize the ideal state ; 
and, negatively, are but the common procla- 
mation of an undying hatred of poverty and 
its disabling limitations. 

The ambition of these classes led them 
into public affairs. This gave them the com- 
mand of revenues and the appropriation of 
the spoils of war. Their doings occupy the 
greater part of historic narrative. Meantime, 
parallel to the aggressive movement of class 
rule, there has run through the ages a double 
counter movement, one branch of it aiming 
at the foundation of the adequate society, 
the other looking to the security of class in- 
terests only. 

In the former, the primitive Christian 
church stands out as a prominent way-mark. 
“Take no thought saying what shall we eat, 
or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall 
we be clothed. Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” were the 
precept and promise. The sentiment of 
Christian fraternity was the basis of this 
polity. Affection, the ties of the family, had 
only incidental recogrition, while ambition, 
the spring of personal interest, was proscribed 
so far as property was concerned. It was a 
friendly community, in which all things were 
held in common, and the teachers and elders 
ruled by example, persuasion, advice, with 
the penalty of excommunication in reserve 
for incorrigible offenders. 

The impulse then given has vibrated 
through the centuries down to the present 
time. It has expression in the monastic or- 
ders of the Romish church; the Moravians 
still retain some of its forms and spirit, so do 
the Zoarites, as they are familiarly called, a 





German society in Ohio, and the Society of 
Ebenezer, another German association, and 
others similar to these. The Shakers com- 
pletely revive the primitive church, except- 
ing that among the United Brethren, as in 
the monastery, the friendly exhortation of 
the elders and bishops has grown into abso- 
lute authority, and with the further differ- 
ence that celibacy is enjoined upon the whole 
Shaker fraternity as upon the Romish priest- 
hood and monastic orders. The Oneida 
community also is modeled upon that insti- 
tuted by the apostles, differing from the celi- 
bate life of the Romish hierarchy and Shakers 
by instituting the “ complex marriage,” but 
agreeing with them in maintaining order by 
authority. This authority, though contrary 
to the teaching of Christ, which recognizes 
the common brotherhood of man, seems a 
necessary means of order in merely commu- 
nistic societies. All these societies realize 
abundantly the promised food, raiment, shel- 
ter, but in them order is maintained at the 
cost of personal liberty. 

The other branch of this counter move- 
ment comprises the guilds of artisans who 
associated for mutual protection and for un- 
dertaking great works. They had their trade 
secrets, severe apprenticeships, and rigorous 
examinations; for the guild guaranteed the 
work of its members, Of these trades’ 
unions, which have continued from remote 
antiquity under various forms to the present 
day, Agricol Perdigeur says: “1 say, there- 
fore, that the temple, the palaces, the walls 
of Jerusalem were built by associations of 
mechanics of the country and of strangers in 
still greater numbers; that the cities of 
Palmyra and Balbeck, which contained so 
many wonders, and the foundation of which 
is attributed by the Orientalists to Solomon, 
were also built by the same hands; that all 
which is seen of great and beautiful, whether 
in Judea, in Syria, in Babylonia, in Egypt, 
in Greece, or in Rome, was made by associa- 
tions of workmen, by companions, ... It was 
after the crusades that men saw erected so 
many cathedrals with lofty spires. . . . It was 
at this period that Paris, Rouen, Chartres, 
Saint Quentin, Laon built their colossal ca- 
thedrals; that Italy and Germany saw arise 
their grand edifices ; that the East scattered, 
by means of the companionship and the 
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monks who protected it, her forms and ar- 
chitectural power over the whole of Europe. 

“The German mechanics who built the 
cathedrals of Cologne and of Strasburg in 
the thirteenth century were associated. They 
called themselves Freemasons; the statutes 
of their association, called freemasonry, were 
secret. . . . Their object was to form skill- 
ful artists by exciting emulation, and to se- 
cure the comfort of all the associates. The 
companionship of France has still the same 
object. This association of German Freema- 
sons, who cut stone and built cathedrals, ex- 
ists no longer, but it gave birth to the free- 
masonry of symbols which has spread in our 
day over all parts of the world.” 

Trades’ unions, at the present time, are 
leagues to maintain the rates of wages. 

In modern times the beneficiary societies 
have multiplied and expanded wonderfully. 
Among these the older and more widely- 
spread order of Free and Accepted Masons 
took the lead. Next to these, probably, in 
numbers and extent of organization, is the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the 
Knights of Pythias, Independent Order of 
Good Samaritans, Sons of Temperance, and 
a large number of others having like objects, 
are organized in most of the cities and towns 
in the United States, and embrace a large 
constituency. They may be classed as or- 
ganized charities, intended to ease the fric- 
tion and mitigate somewhat the anxieties of 
life. They institute guarantees of aid for 
the distressed, but do not attempt to insti- 
tute the conditions of successful life. 

The Mormon movement, as it is called, or 
the association of the Latter Day Saints of 
Everlasting Life as they originally designated 
themselves, commands attention not only 
from its magnitude and the surprising re- 
sults attained, but also as a curious instance 
of reflex societary action. 

This people have founded a theocratic 
commonwealth, but instead of adopting the 
communism of the primitive Christian 
church, they have, by a singular intuition, 
reached back to the patriarchate as the type 
of their social structure. Instead of accept- 
ing the civilization and warfare -which has 
grown out of the rivalries of hostile tribes, 
they strike back to the point where organiza- 
tion should have superseded the authority 








of the chieftain, and have taken the atep 
which the tribes failed to take. 

Adopting patriarchal polygamy as the 
foundation of the family, they were driven 
by destructive persecutions far beyond the 
bounds of civilized society, and out in the 
arid valley between the Rocky Mountains 
and the coast range of the Pacific, they have 
built a city which might be taken as a model, 
have established a society which is free of 
that growing canker of pauperism and of 
others of the worst® features of the cities of 
civilization ; they have established industries 
which go far toward abolishing the original 
sin of poverty. 

Another modern movement claims consid- 
eration here. The Phalansterian revival, be- 
ginning in 1843 with the publication of 
Fourier’s expositions of social science, spread 
like a great tidal wave, and numerous asso- 
ciations sprang up in this country and in 
Europe having the following comprehensive 
formula: 


Joint Stock Property. 

Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Association of Families. 

Honors according to Usefulness. 
Co-operative Labor. 

Mutual Guarantees, 

Integral Education. 

Unity of Interests. 


These were attempts to establish every in- 
terest by combinations large enough to give 
to each interest an adequate organization, 
and to provide for all wants. The marked 
success of some of these associations essen- 
tially popularized the principle of co-oper- 
ation, and changed the current of public 
thought respecting the basis of the adequate 
society. The example of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers, a company of weavers 
who adopt a part of the formula, has been 
widely imitated to a partial extent by cther 
classes, 

Another generation brings us the Grange, 
the Industrial Brotherhood, the Sovereigns 
of Industry, and the conventions of the labor 
unions. 

The first three have secret statutes, though 
their objects are published. They all pro- 
test against some special grievances, and to 
some extent institute certain franchises and 
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guarantees, particularly social franchises in- 
cluding women, and the economies of whole- 
sale purchases. 

In all of these movements we see the per- 
petual aspiration of man for freedom, the 
ceaseless effort to break down the limitations 
of condition, to burst the bonds of poverty, 
of authority, of caste, and enjoy the wealth, 
the liberty, the culture, possible only in the 
perfect society. 

A distinctive feature of the unconscious 
movement of society to be noted is its par- 
tiality. From the dawn of history to the 
present time, with exceptional efforts to found 
society on a rational basis, like those noted 
above, only class interests have taken organic 
forms. Royalty, nobility, sacerdotal orders 
associated to establish and maintain their 
separate interests, their authority, pnivileges, 
exemptions, culture, at the cost of the infe- 
rior orders; they do this still. The traders, 
bankers, monopolizers, speculators, the world 
over, make their combinations for their own 
exclusive benefit. Even the labor organiza- 
tions, the Grange inclusive, combine in favor 
of class interests only. There are, however, 
signs of impending changes, One large di- 
vision of the labor interest at least seeks’ to 
meorporate under one organization the 
working men and women of the United 
States; and the following mode of union is 
suggested for the consideration of those 
whom it most concerns: 

I.— PREAMBLE, 

The powers which have largely controlled 
human affairs may be classed as follows: 
1, The despotic state; 2. The authoritative 
Church; 8. Privileged orders of society: 4. 
Corporate monopolies; 5. The money power; 
6. Lastly, the people. 

The despotisms of State and Church, and 
the prerogatives of caste society, are theoret- 
ically without legal sanction in America, but 
corporate monopoly and the money power 
have attained an extraordinary development, 
so that extraordinary measures are now re- 
quired to preserve society from impending 
anarchy through violence, or from decay 
through gradual absorption into few hands, 
of surplus products, and of the land itself, 

Obviously, society has arrived at an histor- 
ical epoch, one of those periods out of which 
grow new departures from old institutions 





and usages, emancipations from ancient servi- 
tudes and enfranchisement in long deferred 
rights; or relapse into greater dependence 
and helplessness, 

Have the people at last grown to a just 
apprehension of their own dues, and of a 
suitable method of obtaining them ? 

Certainly, in our day labor is making in 
its own behalf its first intelligent demand 
for enfranchisement, Intelligent, because me- 
thodical, organized, constructive. 

This form of demand is well understood 
and feared by the parisitic classes, and will 
be suppressed, if possible, by combinations 
and by familiar methods, such as effecting 
divisions and confusing counsels among their 
opponents, inserting adroit clauses into im- 
portant laws to secure benefits surreptitious- 
ly, ring management of the press, the ros- 
trum, the caucus, the free use of money, in- 
timidation, the suppression of literature and 
public meetings, and even war is hinted at. 

These tactics are also understood by the 
laboring classes; and, apparently, the com- 
manding issue of to-day is a struggle for 
supremacy between producers and combined 
monopolies; between the creators of wealth 
and those who do not create, but who, by 
large combinations and ingenious devices, 
absorb more and more of the wealth pro- 
duced, especially that central monopoly, the 
grand focus of all monopolies, the money 
power. 

This power is not merely the bankocracy 
of the United States, which, influential as it 
may be in commerce, industry, and the halls 
of legislation, is nevertheless but one subor- 
dinate constituent of that universal power, 
that “international imperialism” which has 
its chief center in London, its co-ordinates in 
every nation, its branches in every princi- 
pal city in Christendom, its correspondents 
wherever property is bought and sold, which 
controls the money of the world through the 
control of gold, and so determines the rates 
of interest and the prices of money, of pro- 
ducts, and of labor; which excites industry 
into full activity by copious loans, and, at 
pleasure, collapses every interest by calling 
gold, or attacking credit ; which fattens upon 
public debt and private misfortune, for it 
more than doubles the volume of debt and 
the cost of railways by discounting govern- 
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ment and railway bonds, so that in many 
cases less than fifty per cent. of loans goes to 
legitimate use; buys private property at 
panic prices and real estat. at foreclosure 
sales; which dominates caninets, dictates 
diplomacy, shapes legislation, nominates ex- 
ecutives, inserts its plank in party platforms, 
anterferes in elections, forms coalitions, in- 
structs finance committees, procures boards- 
of-trade resolutions and memorials, inspires 
Presidential vetoes, manufactures public opin- 
ior through the press and public meetings, 
lobbies in every legislature on the globe, 
levies double and three-fold tributes upon 
the laborer, producer, manufacturer, carrier; 
consumer in all lands, and, withal, is irre- 
sponsible. 

A single illustrative fact may be suggest- 
ive: August Belmont, American representa- 
tive of the Rothschilds, was for many years 
Chairman of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party. 

Recent developments have alarmed this 
omnipresent power, and its varied resources 
will be freely used to maintain its preroga- 
tives and perpetuate its control of all in- 
terests. On the other side are the useful 
classes of every name, and their first necessity 
is ORGANIZATION. 

Not merely organized opposition, for this 
would only methodically institute a war of 
classes, each class striving for its own ag- 
grandizement, with slight reference to the 
general welfare. 

Nor yet merely local and partial organiza- 
tions like those of the grange and other in- 
dustrial and commercial unions; but special 
combinations like these, embracing a wider 
scope of interests; and, superadded to these, 
combined general organization, comprehend- 
ing the organization of labor as well as of 
comm-rce and the State. 

Has the time arrived for instituting 

THE INTEGRAL COMMONWEALTH, 
which by its very constitution will exclude 
the predatory classes by rendering their func- 
tions obsolete ? 

Is it now possible to initiate a combined 
order which will equalize populations, indus- 
tries, markets, adequately endow every inter- 
est, guarantee home, socicty, education, em- 
ployment? 

Demands tending toward these ends are 





now made by influential parties, and seem 
worthy of present consideration. 

Believing that in addition to the already 
great accomplishments in this direction, es- 
pecially by the Patrons of Husbandry and 
some other industrial unions, still further 
steps may be taken, which, while not inter. 
fering with present organizations, will, on 
the contrary, strengthen all such by making 
them more complete in themselves, and at 
the same time give to each the added power 
of a larger unity. 

To this end, and as preliminary to a more 
compact and comprehensive organization, in 
which every interest shall have direct repre- 
sentation in legislation, administration, juris 
prudence, education, and the management of 
affairs, the following outline constitution is 
suggested ; assuming that each interest will 
maintain its separate organization and public 
conventions as at present, but, at the same 
time, each interest to institute additional 
public or commonwealth degrees, and so 
have joint or commonwealth councils for the 
consideration and administration of common 
interests, as well as separate orders for the 
care of special interests. 

If the general plan proposed, cr some sim- 
ilar one, be approved, amendments will be 
required to the constitutions of the industrial 
orders uniting under the general organiza- 
tion, providing for the institution of the com- 
monwealth degrees indicated, and for the 
mode of conferring them. 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

At last, the people of the commonwealth 
are the admitted sovereign power. 

The people, recognizing the equality of 
civil right, representative government, per- 
sonal liberty, they properly make and amend 
constitutions, determine franchises, enact 
laws, provide for the common welfare, levy 
taxes, organize labor, society, the common 
wealth. 

II.—ORGANIZATION, 

First Degree.—Primary organization, sub 
ordinate grange, or labor union of whatever 
name. These to be extended and made more 
complete, especially by instituting: 1. Bureau 
of Industry; 2. Bureau of Exchange and 
Transportation ; 3. Bureau of Domestic and 
Social Economy; 4. Bureau of Education; 
5. Bureau of Justice; 6. Bureau of Health. 
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Second Degree.— Joint industrial councils 
or commonwealth degree. County or district 
councils constituted of: 1. Masters and Ma- 
trons of the subordinate granges, and the 
like representatives of other primary labor 
unions of the county or district; 2. Delegates 
at large, elected from each primary. 

Councils of this degree to institute: 1. 
Bureau of Organization; 2. Bureau of Indus- 
try; 3. Bureau of Exchange and Transporta- 
tion; 4. Bureau of Finance; 5. Bureau of 
Education; 6. Bureau of Domestic and So- 
cial Economy; 7. Bureau of Justice; 8. Bu- 
reau of Health. 

Third Degree.—State Industrial Senate, 
constituted of: 1. Chiefs of county or dis- 
trict councils, including matrons; 2. Dele- 
gates at large for each county or district, to 
be elected by popular vote in the primary 
organizations. 

The Senate to institute: 1. Bureau of Or- 
ganization; 2. Bureau of Industry; 3. Bu- 
reau of Exchange and Transportation; 4. 
Bureau of Finance; 5. Bureau of Education; 
6. Bureau of Health; 7. Bureau of Justice ; 
8. Bureau of State; 9. Executive Depart- 
ment, constituted of: 1. Chiefs of Bureaux; 
2. Chief Executive, constituted of Governor 
and Matron, and elected by popular vote in 
the primaries. 

Fourth Degree.—Senate of the Common- 
wealth, constituted of: Senators 
and Matrons from each State and Territory, 
one-half of whom to be elected by popular 
vote in the primaries. 

The Senate to institute: 1. Bureau of Or- 
ganization; 2. Bureau of Industry; 3. Bureau 
of Exchange and Transportation ; 4. Bureau 
of Finance and Currency; 5. Bureau of Edu- 
cation; 6. Bureau of Political Economy; 7. 
Bureau of Justice; 8. Bureau of State; 9. 
Exeeutive Department, constituted of: 1. 
Chiefs of Bureaux; 2. Chief Executive, con- 
stituted of President and Matron, and elected 
by popular vote in the primaries. 

III. — FUNCTIONS. 

1. Officers—Similar to those in other de- 
liberative bodies, but to be specifically de- 
fined. 

2. First Degree—Primaries. 1. Bureau of 
Industry: To gain and diffuse information 
respecting industries, productions, and em- 
ployment ; report local resources and wants ; 





promote diversification of industry, co-opera- 
tive labor, and aid in procuring employment 
for those needing employment. 

8. Bureau of Justice: To promote the ad- 
justment of personal differences by the parties 
in interest. This failing, then to promote 
settlement by arbitration. This failing, then 
to decide, taking into consideration the orig- 
inal intention of the parties in the matter, as 
well as the equities of the case. 

4, Bureau of Health: To supervise sanita- 
ry regulations, especially those relating to 
cleanliness, ventilation, diet, regimen, over- 
work, etc. 

SENATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

I. Bureau of Organization, charged with 
the care of: 1. Elaborating the Constitution, 
providing more specifically for uniform con- 
ditions of membership ; 2. Mode of constitu- 
ting the several bureaux in all degrees, and 
the number in each bureau, having special 
regard to an equitable representation of every 
interest ; 3. The number of primaries consti- 
tuting a district or State organization; 4. 
Times of elections and terms of office; 5. 
Order of business; 6. Promote the expansion 
of the Order by means of literature, lectures, 
and systematic visitation throughout the 
Order by suitable officers; 7. Ascertaining 
the qualifications of members for important 
or special functions, and reporting thereof to 
the proper body. 

II. Bureau of Industry, to provide for: 1 
The collection of information concerning 
production, markets, the supply and demand 
of labor, and the prices of land products and 
labor; 2. Facilitating the diversification of 
industrial pursuits, especially by procuring, 
when and where practicable, the establish- 
ment of manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
so as to attain equilibrium in production and 
population, and make home markets; 8. An 
equitable system of apprenticeship; 4. For 
regulating the hours of labor; 5. Promoting 
the system of joint endowment and co-opera- 
tive labor in industrial enterprises; 6. The 
guarantee of employment. 

III. Bureau of Exchange and Transporta- 
tion, to provide for: 1. A system of equiva 
lent exchange—that is, cash trade or its 
equivalent, and the consequent abolition of 
the credit system and its inherent bankrupt- 
cy; 2 The largest practicable combinations 
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in purchases to secure wholesale economies ; 
8. The middleman, or exchanger, when need- 
ful, being the paid agent of owners or pur- 
chasers of property, and not the purchaser 
and seller of goods for his own account, so 
that exchange may become a social function, 
and cease to be a speculation ; 4. Collecting 
and reporting information respecting mar- 
kets, prices, and supply and demand of pro- 
ducts, rates of freight and passage. 

IV. Bureau of Finance and Currency, to be 
charged with: 1. The care of the public 
funds; 2. ‘The issue and management of the 
public currency. The chief to be the Treas- 
urer of the Commonwealth, and the members 
to be jointly responsible for the safe-keep- 
ing and lawful disbursement of the public 
funds. 

VY. Bureau of Education.to have the care 
of educational interests, and to consider and 
report plans of industrial education, where- 
by our youth may become accomplished in 
the arts of life. 

VI. Bureau of Political Economy, charged 
with the consideration and promulgation of 
doctrines involving Congressional legislation, 
especially: 1. A system of equitable finance 
and currency; 2. A system of transportation 
and internal improvements; 3. A system of 
savings banks and loan associations; 4. A 
system of life and fire insurance; 5. A system 
of labor insurance or guaranty of employ- 
ment 

VII. Bureau of Justice will be a court of 
appeals in each degree, and decide causes: 
1. In the primary organizations, if concilia- 
tion and arbitration fail; 2. In the district 
councils in causes between primary organiza- 
tions, or within them in cases of disputed 
jurisdiction ; 3. In the State Senate in causes 
between district councils, and within them 
in cases of disputed jurisdiction; 4. In the 
Senate of the Commonwealth in causes be- 
tween States, and within States in cases of 
disputed jurisdiction; 5. In the construction 
of the Constitution and laws. 

VIII. Bureau of State: Official organ of the 
executive in Commonwealth, inter-state, and 
foreign affairs. 

IX. Executive Department: Organ of the 
Commonwealth in all public affairs. ° 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
1. Bureaux in the several degrees to per- 








form like offices in each degree to those of 
the corresponding bureau in the Senate of 
the Commonwealth, except as otherwise de- 
fined. 

2. The Constitution and all laws to be re 
ferred to the primaries for final sanction. 

PRELIMINARY MEASURES. 

If the general plan and purpose of the 
foregoing outline be approved by the Na- 
tional Grange and other labor unions, then 
these bodies to appoint say five or more del- 
egates to act in common in definitely insti- 
tuting the Order of the Commonwealth; 
providing at first and temporarily for select- 
ing suitable persons for the first Bureau of 
Organization, to whom will be committed 
the elaboration of the Constitution in detail. 

Upon the report of. this bureau to the first 
delegation, measures would be taken to ap- 
point a larger body of delegates to consider 
the Constitution and adopt so much of it as 
might appear to be suitable. 

Then the needful amendments to the con- 
stitutions of the several orders uniting in the 
Order of the Commonwealth could be made, 
the requisite degrees be conferred, and the 
order definitely instituted. 

NOTES. 

Contrary to prevailing custom in large 
States, it will be observed that provision is 
made for but a single house of legislation for 
the State and for the nation. 

Good reasons for single chambers may be 
found in the following provisions : 

1. Women participate in legislation, and 
their more ready intuition may be expected 
to strike the key-note of measures by shorter 
process than the ordinary intellection of men 

2. All laws are to be referred to the pri- 
mary organizations for final sanction. 

An observation is required in explanation 
of an important feature introduced into the 
Constitution here suggested, namely, that of 
recurring popular representation throughout 
the Order, 

The object of this provision is to maintain 
popular representation, combined with a 
stricter method of order than is compatible 
with merely popular representation, and at 
the same time to avoid creating a hierarchy 
measurably separate from, and measurably 
irresponsible to, the people. 

3. A further suggestion may be made with 
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reference to a system of promotions for civil 
service from the primary organizations 
throughout the Order, as in the hierarchal 
promotion by masterships. 

This is interfered with by the method of 
electing senators by the State Senate. 

An additional reason for this is, that by a 
strictly hierarchal system the chief executive 
of the State would, ez officio, be a member of 
the Nationa: Senate, and owe service in two 
places at the same time. 

4. The Bureau of Justice provides courts 
of competent jurisdiction throughout the 
Order, meeting equally the requirements of 
individuals and States, so that parties in a 





Texas, a Louisiana, or an Arkansas may sub- 
stantiate their claims by proofs, and abide a 
judicial decree, the same as private persons 
in a primary organization, 

5. The powers at present conferred upon 
the executive are a direct means of promot- 
ing and maintaining class interests. They 
foster a race of professional politicians, They 
are the foundation of party organizations, 
and a principal reason of the demoralization 
of public life. 

In the Constitution here suggested, there- 
fore, the Executive is a department or coun- 
cil, and the chiefs merely preside and pro- 
mulgate the decisions of the council. 

CHARLES SEARS, 


—— +06 


OUR NEGRO POPULATION. 


HE future of the negro is a matter 

upon which every thinking mind must 
have thought more or less, and there are 
few who have not formed some sort of a 
theory about it. 

There were, three years ago, in the United 
States no less than 4,880,009 colored per- 
sons, mostly negroes, with a few mulattoes, 
quadroons, octoroons, and so on. No hu- 
mane mind can be indifferent to the fate of 
such a mass of human beings. Mere theoriz- 
ing is altogether unsatisfactory, because, from 
different stand-points, the results are often 
contradictory. History does not furnish an 
exact parallel. One theorist sees in these 
five million blacks “a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep,” rising to rival the white races 
in all the domains of art, science, government, 
and civilization, while another theorist sees 
nothing but decay and decadence, and con- 
templates those so-called children of Ham, 
reading—as Lo is unquestionably doing— 
their doom in the setting sun. And yet a 
third dreams of amalgamation and a hybrid 
civilization, 

It is idle, in the face of all history, to im- 
agine the coexistence of two races, as unlike 
as these two, except in the relation of com- 
petition—of rivalry, at least—if not of utter 
antagonism. Recently seen results of so- 
called reconstruction indicate bitter hostility 
in the future of the two races in the South. 
Amalgamation, I take it, is impossible; phys- 


iologically first, and that 1s sufficient, but 
also ethnologically and morally. We shall 
have to wait for the census of 1880 for gen- 
eral facts upon the relative progress of the 
two races as shown in vital statistics, and 
these will be looked for with intense inter- 
est; but, meanwhile, there are particular 
facts, more or less representative in their 
character, which may be of use in throwing 
a measure of light upon the question, I pro- 
pose to take a few such facts, and to consider - 
their bearing upon the future of the negro 
race in the South. The sources from which 
I take them are two—the Annual Report of the 
City Registrar of Charleston, South Carolina, 
for the year 1873, and the Ninth Census, 1870, 
of the United States, mainly the former. 

First. I present a table of the compara- 
tive mortality in Charleston for the last four 
years. The calculations are all based on the 
official census of 1870, at which time the 
population of that city was 48,956, of which 
22,145 were white, and 26,811 black. The 
proportion, the important matter, remains 
probably very much the same. 

TABLE, showing the comparative mortality in 
Charleston, 8. C., for the last four years. 
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The first column, it will be observed, 
gives the year; the second, the races, white 
and black; the third, the number of deaths; 
the fourth, the proportionate mortality— 
the annual deaths compared with the pop- 
ulations; and the fifth, the rate per cent. 
of deaths on the basis of population. These 
figures show— 

1. That the proportion of deaths in 1873 
is, in the aggregate, one to 32.29. 

2. That the average proportion for four 
years is, of the whites, one to 38.85, and of 
the blacks, one to 26.31. 

8. That the deaths of whites are fewer 
than of the blacks, in the ratio of 2.57 to 
8.80 per cent. 

4, That the average of death for the four 
years gives 580 whites and 1,019 blacks. 

5. That the average difference between the 
deaths of the two races is 449 more blacks 
than whites a year. The difference in the 
two populations in the city is 4,666. At 
this rate, the increase being exactly the same, 
the difference will disappear in about ten 
years—that is, about. 1880. 

6. That the per cent. of population dying 
each year, for three out of the four years, 
was less than the average—the exceptional 
year being 1871. 

7. That the per cent. of deaths of the 
whites, in those three regular years, has 
steadily decreased, from 2.43 to 2.35, to 2.29. 

Seconp. If, going to the Registrar’s Re- 
port again, we take the ages of the dead—I 
select that year because it is the latest—of 
1873, there will be found a suggestive dif- 
ference. The aggregate number of deaths is 
1,516, of which 507 are white and 1,009 black. 
Those under twenty years old being classed 
as children, and those over as adults, we 
have an exhibit like this: 

TABLE. 


Races, Ages. Deaths. Per Cent. 
We. Children 191 38 
- Adults 316 62 
B. Children 498 49 
” Adults 511 51 


Here we see that the per cent. of deaths of 
the white children to that of the adults is 
38 to 62—very little over one-third being 
children—while the per cent. of deaths of 
the black children to that of the adults is 49 
to 51—almost exactly half being children. 
That is, the mortality among the black chil- 
dren is much greater than among the white. 





This disparity will tell upon the increase by 
and by. 

Turrp. If we note the most fatal diseases 
in these mortuary reports, we find that con- 
sumption has destroyed 22 whites and 60 
blacks ; dropsy, 1 white and 40 blacks; tris- 
mus nascentium, 39, all black; diarrhea, 2 
white and 23 black; various kinds of fever, 
7 white and 11 black ; small-pox, 2 white and 
16 black ; and cholera infantum, 1 white and 
9 black. 

Fourts. Divided by sex, we find the 
1,516 deaths to stand thus: Whites, males 
264 and females 248, showing fewer of the 
latter; blacks, males 502 and females 507, 
showing more of the latter. This difference 
also will tell upon future increase by and by, 
and in the same direction as will the dispar- 
ity in the ages mentioned above. 

Firra. According to the United States 
census of 1870, the population of South Car- 
olina—exclusive of Indians and Chinese, 
which are neither white nor black—is 705,- 
481, of which 289,667 were white and 415,- 
814 black. That is, 42 per cent. were white 
and 58 per cent. black. The deaths in the 
State for that year were 7,231, of which 
2,321 were white and 4,910 black. That is, 
32 per cent. of the deaths were whites and 
68 per cent. blacks. Here—throughout the 
State, that is to say—the mortality of the 
whites is 0.801 per cent. of their whole num- 
ber, and that of the blacks is 1.180 per cent. 
That is, the proportions of deaths to popu- 
lation throughout the State are exactly those 
within the city. Expressed differently—see 
the average per cent. given in the first table 
above—2.57:3.80::0.801:1.18, from which we 
see that the death-rate of the city of Char- 
leston is exactly that of the State of South 
Carolina, 

Srxta. The number of mulattoes in South 
Carolina decreased between 1860 and 1870 
from 38,314 to 27,829. This indicates that 
amalgamation is not a successful experiment, 
so far, at least, as increasing the population 
goes, 

Seventh. As to increase of the races the 
figures are-less definite, migration introduc- 
ing modifications. This general fact is pat- 
ent, however, that the increase of blacks, 
where they abound, is far below their aver- 
age increase, and that the average increase is 
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far less than that of the whites. Between 
1860 and 1870 the aggregate increase in the 
United States was 22.22 per cent. The in- 


that of the blacks was 9.21 per cent. In 
densely populated regions the blacks in- 
creased less than their little general average. 
In Louisiana the increase was only 3.95 per 





' 
cent., in Mississippi 1.55 per cent., and in 
South Carolina 0.85 per cent. These figures 
must be considered, remembering the ele- 
ment of migration. The general effects seem 
to be that the blacks are increasing less than 
formerly, and are scattering from the dense 
centers, moving westward and gulfward. 
JAS. WOOD DAVIDSON. 
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JOHN ROACH, THE AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDER. 


—9-— 


WN R. ROACH has been known in the 
we walks of iron industry for many years, 
and has won his reputation by sheer hard 
work and persevering energy. He is worthy 
of notice at this time, especially on account 


of his endeavors to restore to the American 
ship-building interest the vigor which it 
possessed before the late war—endeavors 
which already appear destined to reap their 
merited fruitage of success. 
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The portrait of Mr. Roach indicates the 
possession on his part of strength, health, 
endurance, and power. That broad, deep 
chest, that strong face and large, wide brain 
give one an idea of momentum, energy, and 
power in the direction of executiveness, 
The head is not high in proportion to its 
length and breadth, and we infer that intel- 
lectual development .and force of character 
are the predominant elements in his nature. 
Sympathy, sentiment, imagination, spiritu- 
ality are not his strong traits. The length 
of the head, from the opening of the ear for- 
ward, is great, and the forehead is very mas- 
sive, showing intellectual grip and vigor, 
and the ability to comprehend practical sub- 
jects from beginning to end. In working 
out his purpose he can be master of the sit- 
uation, and when he has the right to con- 
trol he takes the control, and expects his 
authority to be thoroughly respected. 

Such an intellectual forehead reminds one 
of a subsoil plow, which follows the com- 
mon plow, and turns its furrows under, leav- 
ing nothing in sight but its own work. We 
do not see in that head as much brilliancy as 
strength. The large Causality, located in 
the upper part of the forehead, in a line di- 
rectly above each eye, shows planning, or- 
iginating, comprehending capacity.. The 
breadth of the head at the temples:evinces 
mechanical ability of the first order, and, as- 
sociated with his cast of intellect, it would 
take the devising, planning direction, rather 
than that of manipulation. 

The large organ of imitation, which gives 
a level appearance to the top-head, enables 
him to copy and adapt readily whatever he 
meets with in the world of thought or work. 
He learns by experience and observation, but 
his characteristic force is originality. His 
perceptive organs, situated across the brow, 
are well developed, especially those of Form, 
Size, Weight, and Order. He has also good 
Calculation and a mathematical mind. 

The breadth of the head between the ears, 
and a little backward of them, shows De- 
structiveness, which gives thoroughness, 
efficiency, and some severity to his character, 
while he has enough Combativeness to make 
him courageous and plucky. The physiog- 
nomy indicates strong social qualities—the 
tendency to make friends, to be fond of 





children and pets, and to feel at home in the 
social circle. His Language is sufficient to 
make him a good talker, and when he talks 
he says something, by no means multiplying 
words, but driving right home to the point. 

His Mirthfulness is large in the portrait, 
and it seems to us that in the circle of his 
friends, in the easy hours of leisure, he is one 
of the most jovial of men. He is not a 
proud, aristocratic sort of man, but one of 
those whom poor men can approach with 
confidence, In general, his nature is open, 
earnest, positive, executive, and thoughtful ; 
full of originality and of mechanical and 
business ability. 

From a sketch of his career, recently pub- 
lished in Harper’s Weekly, we extract the 
substance of the following interesting notes: 
He was born in Ireland. When he was but 
twelve years his father died, leaving him to 
make his way in the world as best he might. 
At the age of sixteen he was induced to 
come to this country on the advice of an 
uncle then residing in New York city ; but on 
arriving here he learned that his relative had 
removed to Texas, which seemed at that 
time a great deal further off thannow. With- 
out friends, and ‘almost penniless, he resolved 
to rely on himself, and seek employment at 
anything he could find, in order to obtain 
the means to return to Ireland. But work 
was scarce, and after remaining several days 
in New York he set out for a place in New 
Jersey, where he learned a man was living 
who formerly worked for his father. : 

He crossed the ferry with a few shillings 
in his pocket, and after traveling on foot 
about sixty miles, found the person he was 
in search of at a place known as the Howell 
Works, where a blast-furnace belonging to 
Mr. James P. Allaire was in operation. Here 
he obtained work of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, connected with making iron from the 
ore and coal from wood, at seven dollars per 
month and his board. There was also a de- 
partment in these works where a variety of 
rough castings were made directly from the 
blast-furnace without remelting, the labor for 
making them being paid for by the piece. 
The custom existed of requiring fifty dollars 
for an opportunity to learn this branch of 
the business. If unsuccessful, no pay was 
received, and the fifty dollars forfeited. At 
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the end of the first year he had saved the 
requisite amount, paid it, and commenced in 
this department, succeeding as well as he had 
anticipated, while many others failed. By 
industry, long hours, and rigid economy, at 
the end of three years he had saved upward 
of fifteen hundred dollars, when the furnaces 
stopped, and all work was suspended. 

There was no savings-bank in that section 
of country at that time, and his savings were 
all in Mr. Allaire’s hands. He drew from 
him a small amount, and went West to pur- 
chase some land, with the understanding that 
when his arrangements were made and the 
land purchased, the balance was to be re- 
mitted to him. 

In the mean time, however, Mr. Allaire 
failed, and John Roach’s savings were in- 
cluded. The young man was again without 
money, and was compelled to work on the 
canals and railroads then constructing in 
that part of the country, in order to return 
to New York. On his arrival in this city he 
went to the Allaire Works, was hired, and 
commenced learning to make castings for 
marine engines and ship-work at one dollar 
per day. While learning this branch of the 
business, he also gave much attention to the 
other branches, and gathered information 
from every source within his reach. Here he 
worked for many years. He had married 
while receiving a low salary, and even when 
this was increased, he found it barely suffi- 
cient to support his family; the hard toil 
and constant effort to maintain the struggle 
for support affected his health, and he longed 
to establish a business of his own. | By occa- 
sional work at over-hours he succeeded in 
saving a hundred dollars, which, with three 
partners who had each the same amount, he 
invested in a foundry. His partners soon 

became discouraged and sold out to him, 
and he thus became sole proprietor of the 
establishment. He did so well in his busi- 
ness that in four years he saved $30,000. 
With this capital he purchased the ground 
on which his foundry stood, erected better 
buildings, procured new and improved ap- 
pliances, and looked forward to a still more 
prosperous career. But soon afterward his 
foundry was entirely destroyed by the ex- 
plosion of a boiler; he was unable to recover 


found himself once more without a dollar he 
could call his own. 
Undiscouraged by this heavy misfortune, 
he at once repaired his shop for temporary 
use, and started again, with no assistance but 
a clear head and good credit. He was soon 

able to rebuild his foundry, and gradually 

increase its capacity. Here the engines of 

the Dunderberg, the Bristol, and Providence 

were constructed, the largest ever built in 

this country. 

After the war, the American ship-building 

interest was so depressed that many of the 
large firms engaged in that business were 
disposed to abandon it. Mr. Roach pur- 
chased the Morgan Iron-works, the Neptune, 
the Franklin Forge, and the Allaire Works, 
where he had served his time, and concen- 
trated the best machinery of each at the 
Morgan Works. In November, 1871, he 
bought of Messrs, Rainey & Sons their large 
ship-yards at Chester, Pennsylvania, as a part 
of his avowed purpose to restore American 
shipping to.the place it held before the war 
had crippled our commerce and driven all 
ship-building to the banks of the Clyde, 
During the past two years the amount of 
shipping built in the Chester yards is more 
than 40,000 tons. His latest triumphs are 
the magnificent steamers City of Peking and 
the City of Tokio, built for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. Mr. Roach asserts that 
he can build a better ship for the same 
money than can be built in any European 
ship-yard, and he declares that if others will 
go into the fight with him, he will make the 
banks of the Delaware the great ship-build- 
ing yard of the whole world. 


—39o———— 


Ta. Burtpres.—The many tall buildings 
recently erected and being erected in New 
York impress the observer that there is a 
spirit of rivalry afloat, and which possesses the 
brains of architects and capitalists with respect 
to the elevation of new storehouses and offices. 
Some structures have been run up to so great 
a height that the thoughtful passer-by feels ap- 
prehensive of his security while in their vicin- 
ity. Down town there is the spire of Trinity 
Church, which is 284 feet high—pretty well 
up in the air for a church steeple, but think 
of a business office like that of the Western 
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Union Telegraph Co., whose cupola or tower 
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is 226 feet from the pavement. The Brooklyn 
bridge towers will be 222 feet high; the Post- 
Office dome 195 feet; Equitable Life Insurance 


the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s office, 
the Tribune office, the Park Bank, the new Her- 
ald building, all of which mount up to dizzy 
heights. It seems to us that this rage for get- 












building, when its new stories are added, 175 
feet ; the shot tower 220 feet. Then there are 
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ting up in the air is by no means to be com- 
mended. 












epartment of ()u Soci jelations, 





Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 


Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





BOTH 


A maN in his carriage was riding along, 
A gayly dressed wife by his side; 

In satin and laces she looked like the queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood-sawyer stood on the street as they passed ; 
The carriage and couple he eyed; 

And said, as he worked with his saw on a log, 
**T wish I was rich, and could ride.” 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
“One thing I would give if I could— 

I'd give all my wealth for the strength and the 
Of the man who is sawing that wood.” [health 


A pretty young maid with a bundle of work, 
Whose face, as the morning was fair, 


TIQUETTE abroad, with its thousand 
forms, its manifold details, and its innu- 
merable ceremonies, is often discussed and 
enlarged upon. If Lord Chesterfield, Count 
D’Orsay, and kindred authorities are to be 
believed, it is the great essential end and aim 
of life. While in a minor degree admitting 
its importance, it is impossible to be oblivi- 
ous to the fact that it is largely subordinate 
to and dependent upon the exercise of po- 
liteness at home. If the influence of home 
be potent in the affairs of religion, morals, 
and education, is it not equally powerful in 
the formation of manners and deportment ? 
Home is the great training-school of life; 
and the child who is daily taught from pa- 
rental lips that the great secret of true po- 
liteness is consideration for the feelings of 
others, and that the most solid basis of all 
etiquette is the golden rule, will, generally, 
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Went tripping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a love-breathing air. 


She looked on the carriage; the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so fine; 

And said, in a whisper, ‘‘ I wish from my heart 
Those silks and laces were mine.” 


The lady looked out on the maid as she passed, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said, “I'd relinquish position and wealth 
Her beauty and youth to possess.” 


Thus it is in the world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 








in mature years, be courteous and refined ; 
and, though ignorant of many forms, yet win 
both hearts and hopes. The children of the 
cultured widow or of the intelligent mer- 
chant, who has been compelled by adverse 
circumstance to leave the refined circle of 
the town and retire to some quiet country 
village, command the attention of their 
neighbors by their superior address, But not 
merely as a preparation for society or public 
life is politeness at home to be practiced, but 
chiefly that home may be made what it should 
be, the sweetest and happiest spot on earth 
—one to which its members shall, in the af- 
ter years of separation, look back with fond- 
est memories. 

Could we visit those homes which family 
feuds have made wretched or desolate, and 
become acquainted with the kinsmen who 
cherish for each other a life-long hatred, we 
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should be surprised to find how often the 
omission of little courtesies or the commis- 
sion of thoughtless incivilities had at first 
created coldness or distrust. “Take heed to 
the foxes, the little foxes which spoil the 
tender vines,” is as applicable to etiquette as 
to other matters. 

It is to be regretted that while society 
commands and business compels that rude- 
ness be banished and harshness and queru- 
lousness be repressed, yet, in the comparative 
retirement of home, greater freedom is al- 
lowed; and there some “ Lords of Creation” 
display their tyranny, while the amiable belles 
of society who, when bent oneconquests, never 
forget that “ A low, soft voice is an excellent 
thing in woman,” yet here, on the slightest 
provocation, speak in a tone sufficient to 
arouse the seven sleepers, while their juniors 
are allowed the largest license; and, in short, 
home is treated somewhat as we do rainy 
days, when we sally out in our worst habili- 
ments and feel in our surliest mood. 

Does the charming Lillian Matilda ever re- 
member, the honeymoon having passed, as she 
languidly takes her place at the breakfast- 
table, with her hair in curl papers, crumpled 
collar, and morning-robe, looking as though 
washing was included among the lost arts, 
the time when hysterics would have ensued 
should her intended have chanced to find her 
in such dishabille? 

Does she imagine, as, with petty gossip, 
continuous murmuring, or angry words about 
trifles, she taxes her husband's patience, that 
human affection can withstand all shocks or 
love and respect never be destroyed? It cer- 
tainly never occurs to her, as, with loftiest 
disdain, she addresses her servants, pays no 
attention to their wants or sorrows, and looks 
upon them merely as beings permitted to 
live mere]y to serve her, that “Of one blood 
God created all the nations of the earth,” 
and that “all we are brethren.” Nor does 
Adolphus Charles remember the rules laid 
down in courting days, as, “ company being 
absent,” he leisurely smokes his cigar in the 
cosy parlor and labors under the delusion 
that carpets were woven for spittoons. 

It is manifestly unknown to him that man- 
tel-pieces were not intended for foot-stools, 
neither were boot-jacks originally designed 
for parlor ornaments. 





He is disposed to forget that loud yawn- 
ing is not considered essential to good breed- 
ing; and that magnanimously to surrender 
your favorite newspaper or magazine to some 
relative is a cardinal virtue. And it must 
be confessed that when unkindly declaring 
that his wife’s new bonnet is “a perfect 
fright” and her taste incomparably inferior 
to Mrs. Jones’— her coffee denominated 
“nauseating,” and her favorite pudding 
“perfectly disgusting,” his opinions have 
changed, although she may have really im- 
proved in dress and household management 
since the time when all she wore was declared 
“lovely” and her cooking “ irresistible.” 

Would he speak in the same tone to an es- 
teemed lady acquaintance ? 

Did he not, when the guest of Mrs. Brown, 
eat her indigestible beefsteak and sour bread 
without a murmur, and was he ever known 
to come in when the principal meal was half 
over, after being delayed for half an hour, 
with only “Don’t bother” for an apology 
and a toothpick for a companion? As for 
the olive branches around their table, if al- 
lowed to eat soup with a gusto which would 
be pardonable only in the Cannibal Islands, 
to make a promiscuous selection of any 
thing they may fancy, upsetting dishes and 
fruit-holders in their haste; to eat with 
knives instead of forks; throw bones on the 
table-cloth and crumbs on the floor; to in- 
terrupt the most serious conversation with 
noisy comments, and leave the table when 
and how they please; is it to be expected 
that they will contribute to the comfort of 
the parental repast or maintain the honor of 
the family when away from home? On the 
other hand, have parents any right to assume 
that children are nonentities, and administer 
for trifling causes those severe reproofs which 
tend to destroy self-respect or inculcate 
cunning and deception ? 

Have they, too, not a right to be treated 
with respect? Thanked for their services, 
their wishes consulted, and their little pleas- 
ures not unnecessarily jostled aside as of no 
account? Would not such a course make 
them more truly polite ta others, more 
manly and self-relying? 

The young misses and ladies whose gram- 
matical inaccuracies and slang phrases, such 
as “ My gracious!” “Oh, goodness!” are al- 
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lowed to escape unnoticed at home, must 
submit to be severely criticized in good so- 
ciety, or else be doomed to constant anxiety 
in their efforts to play propriety. 

The young gentleman who lolls in the easy 
chair, and invariably takes the cosiest corner 
by the fireside; neglects to take off his squeak- 
ing boats when visiting the sick-room of some 
suffering relative, or to accompany his sisters 
once in three months to the concert or lecture 
which they are longing to hear, will never be 
a perfect gentleman unless some millennial 
wave rolls over him. As for the poor rela- 
tions who inhabit the attic chambers, mend 
the home linen, and serve as a kind of “ pin- 
cushion” into which all the family annoy- 
ances are thrust—what plea shall we offer 
for them? or what precept enforce except to 
exhort that “ patience have its perfect werk ?” 

Be polite at home, grieve not the hearts 
which love you by coarse or stinging words, 
let sarcasms be avoided, and contradictions 
and personal comparisons but rarely indulged 
in. Let no slander or ridicule of absent ones 
poison your home circle. The placing of a 
chair, the opening of a door, or the gentle 





closing of the same, the shading a window, 
or giving up some favorite nook for the ac. 
commodation or use of another, are not mat- 
ters too small to be attended to. Neither are 
promptness and punctuality, order and neat- 
ness. Remembering that “ familiarity breeds 
contempt ;” tuo frequent visits to the rooms 
of others, even though they be of the same fam- 
ily and sex, will not be practiced ; neither in 
ordinary cases will their wardrobes be rum- 
maged nor their letters inspected on the plea 
that it is all inthe family. There isa sacred- 
ness about individuality which no family ties 
should venture to disregard. 

And so in reference to personal opinions; 
why should difference, wherein no question 
of morality is concerned, be allowed to dis- 
turb the peace of the household? Has not 
each a right to think for himself? Does an 
angry discussion on religious or social prob- 
lems often lead to the conviction that one 


party is in error? How often, indeed, does it 
tend to heartburning and estrangement? If 
vehement controversies are out of place in 
society they are as much so in the domains 
of home. Let our lives be our strongest ar- 
guments and our actions be our creed. ¢.1. A, 





THE CUCKOO. 


rTNHIS bird is familiar enough by name to 

the reader, yet may have been seen by 
very few of those who read this, on account 
of its shy and reserved habits, There are 
many species of the Cuckoo, more than forty 
in the Old World and America having been 
classified. The common English cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus) is the best known and 
most interesting species. In this bird the 
corners of the mouth and eyelids, and the 
inside of the mouth are of an orange color ; 
the plumage of the head, neck, breast, and 
upper parts is of a deep bluish gray; the 
under feathers are white with black bars, 
the quills are blackish gray, the inner webs 
having transverse white bars; the tail is 
darker, approaching black at the end, and 
often there is,a green gloss pervading it, 
and the tips of the feathers are white, 
each feather being marked also with tri- 
angular white spots; the feet are yellow, 
and the bill black. The length of the bird 





is about fourteen inches, and its breadth of 
wing, when spread, about twenty-five inches, 
Being migratory in habit, its appearance in 
England and Germany early in the year is 
hailed as the indication of the return of the 
sunny skies and mellow breezes of spring. 
It usually travels northward from the warm 
latitudes of Europe in April, and returns in 
August or September. Its habitats are 
either in wild or cultivated regions, but 
where the foliage is dense, and affords op- 
portunity for concealment. 

The peculiar relations of the male and fe- 
male cuckoos, and their treatment of the 
young, have made them subjects of much 
consideration with naturalists. There is no 
pairing or continued attachment of the sexes, 
and the female deposits its eggs in the nests 
of birds of other species, usually one egg in 
a nest, and leaves them to be hatched, and 
the young ones cared for, by the foster 
mother. But the care of that foster mother 
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is often rewarded by the murder of her own 
offspring, as the young cuckoo endeavors, as 
goon as it has acquired strength and size, to 
push out any eggs or young birds that may 
bein the nest with it. As the parent cuckoo 
selects the nest of a bird smaller than itself, 
as the finch, sparrow, lark, for the purpose 
of having its kind propagated, it would ap- 
pear that this method of infant murder was 
instinctive. From this habit, the German 








end of the three outermost, the fourth being 
white on the outer web, and the smaller 
feathers having inner webs of brownish 
orange. The under parts of the bird are 
grayish white. As its notes resemble the 
word “cow, cow,” it is known in many dis- 
tricts as the cow bird. It is not abundant 
anywhere in the United States, yet may be 
found in almost every part during the warm 
seasons of the year. 
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THE AMERICAN CUCKOO. 


saying, “ as ungrateful as a cuckoo,” has been 
derived. 

The cuckoo has a similar name in nearly 
all European languages, which is closely 
allied to its peculiar song. The most gen- 
erally known of the American cuckoos is a 
somewhat smaller bird than the European ; 
its bill is yellow, and the general color of 
the upper parts is light greenish brown ; the 
tail feathers, excepting the two middle ones, 
are black with a broad white space at the 





Neither in Europe nor in America is the 
cuckoo a pet bird, its habits unfitting it for 
domestication, or, perhaps, its well-known 
domestic peculiarities do not give it that 
tender consideration which is felt toward 
other birds of more “regular” practices. 





How To put CHILDREN TO BepD.—A mother 
says: I have a little girl two years old; she is 
a little nervous, but is very healthy and strong; 
how must I manage to overcome this matter? 
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Is it a good plan to put her in her crib at night 
and shut the door and leave her alone? She 
cries some nights for some time before sleep- 
ing; then, again, she goes directly to sleep. 
[Ans.—Talk to her kindly, lovingly, and as- 
sure her all will be well. Then put her to bed, 
with a kiss and a prayer, and she will be quiet 





—a little generalship may be exercised in ad- 
vance. The child may be given some little 
task to perform, or play, in which the exercise 
will make her comfortably tired, ‘len she will 
be glad to retire for rest and sleep—use your 
judgment, Study the character of the child, 
and you will soon learn how to manage it.] 
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THE HUSBAND’S MISTAKE. 


HE ceremony was over, and two loving 

hearts were joined in a bond that naught 
but death should break. So said the mar- 
riage vow, and to Herman and Mary that 
vow was the most sweet and sacred that ever 
bound two loving hearts together. 

In blissful solemnity they received the con- 
gratulations of friends, turning now and then 
to each other for a mutual glance, eloquent 
with their hearts’ happiness. 

It was beautiful to see them in this their 
marriage hour. They seemed truly worthy 
of each other, both handsome, brilliant, and 
refined, dnd loving each other devotedly. 
Friends looked upon them as a model pair, 
and entertained high hopes for their future. 
The short wedding journey over, Herman 
Wickford took his young bride to the home 
he had prepared for her, a simple cottage 
with tasteful furnishings, and here their 
married life began. 

Years passed away; children were given 
them; Herman prospered in his business, 
and thought he was growing wealthy, but 
the perfect happiness which he and Mary had 
anticipated did not come. Instead of being 
united by marriage into an harmonious one, 
they found that they were still two, with 
different tastes and views, different elements 
of character, and sharp corners in their dis- 
positions, of which they were scarcely aware 
themselves until they came into collision with 
each other. 

No serious trouble had ever occurred be- 
tween them, but little things were constantly 
coming up to vex them, often causing sharp 
words or sarcasms, for, being young and in- 
experienced at the time of their marriage, 
they did not know how to meet in the true 
spirit the unavoidable difficulties that must 
arise from so close a union, They were 
proud, too, and instead of acknowledging 





their shortcomings to each other, and talk- 
ing them over in the spirit of love and sin- 
cerity, they would let them pass by and pre- 
tend that they were forgotten, but they never 
were, 

Another drop of bitterness had crept into 
their hearts. Mary, who was very beautiful 
at the time of her marriage, was fading and 
losing the charms of her girlhood. Her ma- 
ternal burdens and many household cares 
had so much absorbed her time as to allow 
her little time to devote to the arts of the 
toilet, and had wrought great changes in her 
appearance. Indoor confinement had made 
her sallow, too much care had wrinkled her 
brow and dropped a few touches of gray 
among her brown tresses, and often weari- 
ness and discouragement would drive the 
smiles from her face and the lightness from 
her feet, making her a dull companion for 
her husband when he came home from his 
office, weary of business and wishing to be 
entertained. 

Herman was now in his prime, handsomer, 
if possible, than at the time of his marriage. 
His business, though arduous, was not irk- 
somely monotonous. His office did not re- 
quire every moment of his presence. He 
was often on the street, meeting and convers- 
ing with acquaintances, hearing the news, 
and having his mind occupied with the va- 
rious matters which enter into the every-day 
life of a business man. 

His exercise in the open air kept him 
strong and healthy; he mingled in society 
and thus kept pace With the spirit of the 
times, while his wife went out so seldom that 
if she ever had an opportunity to attend a 
social gathering of any kind, she found her- 
self so far behind the times and out of style 
that she would often decide in her own mind 
not to go again. 
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Herman would have been glad to have 
her accompany him oftener than she did, but 
she always had so many excuses to stay at 
home that he grew tired of asking her, and 
often went without her; and though she did 
not object in words, yet this conduct always 
made her feel unhappy. 

Thus a slight estrangement had been grad- 
ually creeping in between them. Herman, 
in the flush of his manhood, wanted freedom 
to enjoy society and find sympathetic souls 
among the many gifted men and women 
whom he met, and the desire had its foun- 
dation among the purest impulses of his soul. 
His mistake was in indulging in the recrea- 
tions which had a tendency to draw him 
away from his wife, instead of keeping her 
along with him. He might, if he had tried, 
lightened his wife’s cares in many little ways, 
and interested her more in the matters 
which possessed charms for him, for Mary 
had more than an ordinary share of intelli- 
gence, and might, with half the advantages 
of her girlhood, have mace herself a most 
pleasing companion. It is hard, however, 
when a person’s mind has taken to running 
in a groove, to turn it in other directions. 
At any rate, in this instance, Herman did 
not succeed to his satisfaction, and so ceased 
trying. 

It would be hard to say when the thought 
first occurred to Herman that perhaps he 
and his wife were mismated. He was young 
when he was married, and surely such mis- 
takes were made sometimes. Why not in 
his case? He tried to put away the thought 
at first, but the more he went into society, 
and left Mary at home, and the more he saw 
of brilliant people, and contrasted them with 
his wife, pale, dejected, and uncommunica- 
tive, the more persistently would the idea 
thrust itself into his mind. By-and-by an- 
other thought came. Perhaps somewhere in 
the world was his real soul-companion, one 
who could brighten his life instead of cast- 
ing shadows over it. It was true he had 
not lost all affection for Mary, but was it not 
the affection of friendship instead of the holy 
flame of love he had once thought it? With 
these feelings in his heart he began to look 
upon himself as a man to be pitied, a sort of 
martyr, and forgot to sympathize with his 
long-suffering wife, neglecting to use means 





for fanning the smouldering coals of the 
old affection into new life again. 

Meanwhile his home began to grow irk- 
some to him. He was fond of his children, 
but their boisterous plays often annoyed him, 
and he was seldom in the mood to enjoy their 
society. He began to form a habit of going 
out directly after supper and calling on a 
friend or attending some lecture. His tastes 
were not low; he never frequented drinking- 
saloons, or allowed himself to mingle in any 
society that was not considered highly re- 
spectable. 

His wife had, at first, offered some protest 
against his going out so much. 

“Why do you go out this evening, Her- 
man ?” she said to him once, “I don’t know 
but you are losing all interest for home, you 
are absent so much.” 

If Mary’s words had been spoken in a lov- 
ing, pleading tone they might have had more 
effect upon her husband, but they were uttered 
with the injured, complaining air which al- 
ways tried his patience, so he said, hastily: 

“T do not see why you need to complain 
as long as I provide for your comfort, if I 
go occasionally where I can find pleasant 
company.” 

He was sorry the moment the words were 
spoken, but he little know how deeply they 
had hurt. Thesarcastic retort that followed 
did not enlighten him, nor did it improve 
matters in the least. 

“ By all means,” was Mary’s answer, “go 
where you can find agreeable company. It 
would be a pity for your wife and children 
to interfere with your enjoyment.” 

He went and shut the door hard after him 
as he left the room. He did not know that 
Mary cried herself almost into convulsions 
after he had gone, and that her dull hollow 
eyes and listless air the next morning were 
the result of the violent grief in which she 
had indulged the night before. 

When a man begins to let go, one by one; 
his home interests, he is not long in forming 
others of a different nature, and so it was 
with Herman. He had allowed himself to 
think that possibly there might be an “ affin- 
ity” for him somewhere in the world, and 
although he had no intention of trying to 
seek a “soul-companion,” or of accepting 
one should such a person be thrown in his 
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way, yet he began to look upon women with 
new interest, to study their dispositions as 
far as he could, and compare them with his 
own, and say to himself, “If I were free now, 
with the experience I have gained in all these 
years, I might have an opportunity to realize 
true happiness in the marriage relation. 

All this time Mary was helping to dig the 
grave of her own happiness, when, instead 
of simulating cheerfulness, studying her hus- 
band’s tastes, and striving to make herself 
agreeable, she grew more reserved, answer- 
ing him sometimes with bitter retorts, and 
trying less to make home pleasant as she 
saw he was growing to care for it less, 

Herman was a man of strong passions, and 
found great pleasure in the physical enjoy- 
ments of life, nevertheless he had attained a 
high degree of mental and spiritual develop- 
ment, and there was a tender spot in his 
conscience which might not easily be seared. 
In the matter of domestic infelicity he was 
allowing himself to be taken off his guard, 
and where it would all end he had not yet 
considered. Thus, when temptation came, as 
it did at last, it found him unprepared to 
battle against it successfully. 

He met Mrs. Clyde at the house of a friend, 
and subsequently at various public and social 
gatherings, and he and she became very well 
acquainted. She was a fascinating woman, 
beautiful in face and form, brilliant in con- 
versation, and possessing that magnetic in- 
fluence over the other sex, which renders such 
women so dangerous. Their acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship. They talked, 
sang, and rode together; they accompanied 
each other to concert and theater; they dis- 
covered mutual tastes in art and literature, 
and last and most perilous of all, they con- 
fided to each other their mutual unhappi- 
ness in the marriage relation. 

Mrs. Clyde was married when a mere child 
to a man old enough to be her father. The 
match was made by her parents, and she 
scarcely had a voice in the matter. Her hus- 
band was very wealthy, and treated her 
kindly, and she lived like a princess; but this 
did not satisfy her heart. She could not love 
her husband, and the feeling with which he 
regarded her seemed like that of a parent 
toward a child. 

“Tf I had taken my choice,” she said plain- 





tively to Herman, “I would have chosen the 
humblest lot with one I loved in preference 
to the gilded misery which I now endure,” 

Herman believed and pited her; was irre- 
sistibly fascinated by her, and too soon came 
to the conclusion that they were the kin- 
dred souls created for each other, and that 
it was a most cruel fate which doomed them 
to live apart. By degrees this feeling crept 
into his heart, until at last he allowed the 
tempter to whisper that it was not yet too 
late for them to be happy. It was a com- 
mon thing now-a-days for people to break 
their marriage ties, and seek their affinities 
elsewhere; and though he had always claimed 
to disbelieve the doctrine, yet it might be 
true after all. He would investigate the sub- 
ject more thoroughly, he said to himself, for 
he was anxious to do right, and was it nota 
downright sin to continue in the marriage 
relation after all conjugal affection was dead? 

Poor Mary found her lot about this time a 
most trying one. She seldom went out, and 
received few callers, but a word would occa- 
sionally reach her that would cause her heart 
to ache most sadly. That Herman was 
changing toward her she could plainly per- 
ceive. He grew cool and indifferent, and 
spent very little of his time at home. Even 
his children, much as he loved them, engaged 
his attention far less than formerly, and it was 
with a heartache, which only a loving wife 
ean understand, that she felt her influence 
over him slipping away, and knew not how 
to regain it. 

Meanwhile Herman, with subtile sophistry, 
was: drugging his conscience and allowing 
himself to drift toward the goal of unholy 
passion, of crime, and ruin. It was a stormy 
winter night. Herman had been intending 
to take Mrs. Clyde to the theater, but the 
storm prevented, and so they were spending 
the evening together alone, for her husband 
was away and not expected back for several 
days. It was a magnificently furnished 
room where they were sitting. Warmth, 
light, and the most exquisite taste surround. 
edthem. Mrs. Clyde had never looked more 
beautiful, and never was her manner more in 
unison with Herman’s feelings. Brilliant she 
always was, but to-night she was more sub- 
dued and quiet than usual, with a touch of 
shyness in her manner that rendered her 
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more captivating than ever before. Herman 
was reading a tender love song in a low pas- 
sionate tone, while she sat near him listening 
as only a woman can listen whose whole soul 
is bent to the task of winning a man to her 
feet. As yet no actual words of love had 
passed between them, but Mrs. Clyde felt 
sure that he would not leave her this night 
without some expression of the passion that 
showed itself so plainly in every look and 
action. 

A loud ring at the door startled them, and 
with the thought that it might be Mr. Clyde, 
they moved to a more respectful distance 
from each other, and for the moment the spell 
that held them so closely the past hour was 
broken. What was Herman’s surprise when, 
after a moment, the servant opened the door 
and his own child, a little boy of about 
twelve years, stood upon the threshold. 

His face was purple with cold, and his 
clothes powdered with snow, but as he stood 
there, cap in hand, his bright eyes glowing, 
and his damp hair curling around his fore- 
head, Herman’s first thought, in spite of his 


surprise and alarm, was one of pride in his 
beautiful boy. 

“What is the matter, Harry?” said Her- 
man, for he saw at once that the child’s face 
was full of trouble. 

“Nellie is sick,” was the answer, “and 


mother is afraid she'll die. She says won't 
you please get the doctor, and hurry home as 
soon as you can ?” 

Before the child ceased speaking Herman 
was in the hall drawing on his overcoat, for 
little Nellie, the four-year-old baby, was his 
especial pet and darling. 

Mrs. Clyde took in the situation, and fol- 
lowed him to the door with words of tender 
sympathy. 

“TI am so sorry for you,” she said, “I 
shan’t be able to rest till I know how the 
little one is. Do try and get me word, and 
let we know if there is anything I can do. 

Herman scarcely knew what answer he 
made, he was so filled with fear for his child, 
and the next moment he was holding Harry 
by the hand and facing the cold north-easter 
with rapid strides. Sending Harry on alone 
after reaching the first corner, he went for 
the doctor, and made such quick time that 
he reached home almost as soon as his boy. 





Little Nellie had been attacked with croup 
in its worst form. She had been troubled 
with a cold for several days, but her mother 
had not felt alarmed about her until that 
evening. When Herman and the doctor ar- 
rived she seemed choking io death, and 
though the physician immediately took the 
most vigorous measures to arrest the disease, 
yet it was plain that he entertained but little 
hope of her recovery. 

It was pitiful to see her gasp and struggle 
for breath, and look with pleading eyes upon 
her father and mother as if asking them for 
relief, and when everything had been done 
that was possble, Herman could only clasp 
his child in his arms and wait in mute agony 
for the relief which death alone could bring. 
The little one retained her perfect reason, and 
tried to talk when a momentary cessation of 
strangling permitted. Once, with great diffi- 
culty she said, “ Nellie loves papa and mam- 
ma.” 

As Herman held the child in his arms his 
wife bent over her with face pale and set 
with agony. He noticed how thin she had 
grown, and how careworn was the counten- 
ance once so bright. and blooming, and con- 
science smote him with a great pang as he 
thought of his late neglect, not only of her, 
but also of the little one that lay dying in 
his arms. 

Nellie opened her lips and tried to speak, 
but the words were choked back unutter- 
ed, 

“What is it darling?” said the mother, 
bending lower over the white baby face. 

Did an angel whisper to the little one that 
something was wrong between the two she 
loved so much? Verily it seemed so, for she 
looked from one countenance to the other 
with quick, troubled glances, and then sud- 
denly clasping an arm around each neck she 
drew their faces down together until Mary’s 
brow touched Herman’s cheek. With anew, 
strange impulse, Herman turned and kissed 


the white forehead. It was the first kiss he 


had given his wife for many long months, 
but their mutual trouble brought back some 
of the old tender feeling which he had 
thought was dead forever. 

She did not return the caress, she did not 
even look at him, but a sudden rush of tears 
overflowed her eyes as she bent her face to 
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her child’s and kissed the lips now growing 
cold in death. 

Little Nellie died in her father’s arms. 
With agony unutterable he saw the waxen 
lids close over the sweet blue eyes, and felt 
the little form grow cold and stiff as he held 
it. Remorseful thoughts haunted him con- 
tinually, and the vision of Mrs. Clyde that 
rose before his mind’s eye gave him no pleas- 
ure, with the pale, sad countenance of his 
wife before him. His mind was a whirlpool 
of varied feelings and emotions. He thought 
of his early married days, and the bright 
hopes with which he and Mary set out in 
life, of their late estrangement and his mad 
passion for a woman who was the wife of 
another, and it seemed to him as though he 
was in a terrible nightmare. 

He was in that state of mind when circum- 
stances could have power to sway him either 
for good or evil. Had he met Mrs. Clyde at 
that time, and come under the influence of 
her fascinations, he might have been irrevoc- 
ably lost, but in these first hours of sorrow he 
did not seek her presence. On the contrary, 
he felt strangely drawn toward his wife. 
She seemed so sorrowful and broken-hearted, 
that he longed to say something to comfort 
her, even though it might be no more than 
the sympathy that a brother might offer a 
sister. 

Mary was so quiet and reserved that he had 
ne means of judging her feelings toward him- 
self, and sometimes he half thought that the 
old affection had died in her heart, even as 
he believed it dead in his own. 

The remains of little Nellie were placed in 
the grave, her clothes were folded and laid 
away, her voice was hushed in the house, and 
the light of her presence,had left it forever. 
When it was all over, a reaction came upon 
Mary. She sank down utterly helpless, a 
fever set in, and the doctor who came to see 
her shook his head gloomily. 

“Tt’s a chance if she ever gets well,” he 
said, “‘ there is some trouble here that dates 
further back than the death of* her child. 
Mind and body are utterly exhausted, and 
she has been dying by inches for months 
past. Nothing but the most devoted care 
can save her now.” 

Herman heard and understood. For the 
first time he realized how a woman could 





prove a martyr to her feelings. He took his 
place in the sick-room, scarcely leaving it 
to eat or sleep. 

“What does it matter if I give my life 
for hers,” he said to himself. “I might as 
well die as live. I will atone for my past 
neglect in this way.” 

He watched by her bedside night and day, 
and, listening to her delirious ravings, he 
learned how devoted and unchangeable was 
the love which he had wronged and doubted, 
the true, pure affection which he had cast 
aside for an unholy passion. 

In her delirium she talked almost inces 
santly, and it added ten-fold to his shame and 
remorse to learn that she knew of his late in- 
fatuation, and yet had maintained such strict 
silence upon the subject. Sometimes she 
would speak of their early days as though 
living them over, and would call him by fond, 
endearing names, and tell him how happy she 
should try to make him, and what lovers 
they would be all their lives; and often he 
could not refrain from weeping as he listened. 
Watching and listening thus by his wife's 
bedside, he began to realize the pitfall on 
whose brink he had been standing, and shud- 
dered that he had come so near falling into 
its depths. One day Mrs. Clyde’s dainty card 
was sent into his wife’s sick-room with a 
pencilled request to see him, if only for a 
moment. For a little space he hesitated, but 
Mary’s voice, whispering just then of the past 
in words of loving tenderness, decided him. 
He wrote on the back of the card, “I can not 
leave my sick wife even for a moment,” and 
sent it to the lady who was awaiting him in 
the drawing room. She went away disap- 
pointed, but by no means in despair of re- 
gaining her influence over him. 

The weary days passed by, and at last Mary 
began to recover. When she regained her 
consciousness, her first thought was for Her- 
man. She seemed to forget all the estrange- 
ment and sorrow of the past months, and as 
she looked into his wéary, care-furrowed face 
she said, “ Darling, you have watched too 
much. I am afraid you will be sick.” 

His eyes were dimmed with tears as he bent 
down and kissed her. ‘ Never mind me,” he 
said, “if only you can get well.” 

It was incomprehensible to Herman how 
the old feelings crept back into his heart. 
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When the change begun he could not tell, 
but every word from those pale lips had be- 
come as precious to him as pearls. Every 
day the feeling strengthened, and he won- 

. dered how he could ever have been so blind 
as to imagine that he had ceased to love his 
wife. He petted and caressed her as he would 
an infant, and her recovery was materially 
hastened by his affectionate attentions. When 
she was strong enough to bear it, he made a 
full confession, and asked her to forgive him 
and take him back into her confidence. 

“Tt was as much my fault as yours,” was 
her answer; “I would have tried harder to 
keep your love, but I did not know how. If 
you had realized my feelings when I seemed 
so cool and sarcastic, you would have known 
better how to appreciate me. There has 
never been a moment of my married life 
that I have not loved you with all my heart.” 

A new experience had come to Herman 
and Mary. Their hearts had been tried in 
the bitter school of affliction, and they re- 
alized now that love is a tender plant that 
needs nourishing with the most zealous care 
lest it languish or wither away. 

When Herman was at liberty once more to 
attend to business, and the demands of so- 
ciety, Mrs. Clyde sought him again and again, 
and tried her sweetest blandishments in vain. 
He could now look upon his late infatuation 
in its true light, and she had no power to 
charm him to her side again because of the 
talisman of love in his own home. Never in 
the early days of girlhood had Mary tried 
harder to render herself agreeable than now. 
Though the freshness of youth had departed, 
she was still fine-looking, and her-effort to 
be cheerful and please her husband lent a 
charm to her manner that made her a really 
fascinating woman. 

She entered eagerly into whatever inter- 
ested her husband. She read the highest- 
toned literature, and the news of the day; 
she accompanied him out at evening, when 
her health permitted, and at other times she 
devised some pleasant entertainment at home. 
She practiced daily upon her long-neglected 
piano, and when Herman came home from 
his day’s work in the office, he would find 
her attired with perfect taste, as though ex- 
pecting visitors. It was strange how much 
time she found in which to do these things, 





but one can do a great deal when the whole 
soul is in the work. 

As for Herman, he seemed to feel the same 
interest in Mary’s society as when they were 
first married, and her efforts to please him 
met with a hearty response on his part. He 
had no more unsatisfied yearning after soul 
sympathy. In all his seeking for a kindred 
spirit, he had never found any person so 
truly sympathetic and congenial as his wife, 
now that she tried to render herself so, and 
they had come to a better understanding of 
each other, 

In the happiness of after years they tried to 
forget the bitter experience of the past, but 
never did Herman stand by little Nellie’s 
grave without recalling it all, and thinking 
that perhaps, under Providence, the death of 
his child saved him from ruin. 

CONTENT WHIPPLE. 
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SCHOOLGIRL NATURE. 


ERE is a bit of word-painting so true to 
life that we must share it with JouRNAL 
readers : 

A curious controversy is just now going on 
between the girls-of the Normal College and 
the police in charge of the Central Park, as to 
their respective rights of possession to the flow- 
ers growing in the Park. Many of the girls 
live on the west side of the city, and the college 
being situated at Fourth avenue and Sixty- 
ninth street, just on the eastern skirts of the 
Park, they naturally take a short cut through 
the Park grounds in going to and returning 
from the college building. The Park guardians 
after a time awoke to the fact that the flowers 
were disappearing, and it was only after the 
exercise of much vigilance that they finally 
fixed the fault upon the bevy of fair damsels 
who every morning tripped laughingly through 
their precincts. One of the watchmen tells ‘his 
tale of trouble thus: “ Yes sir ; it’s a fact those 
girls does the trick, and mighty hard they are 
to catch, too. Now, when you sees a lot of 
boys you know they are up to something, and 
they holler and raise a row so you: can tell 

“where they are. But these girls are sly ones. 
You don’t expect they are up to shines, so you 
don’t watch them so close, and if you do they’ll 
get the best of you somehow or another. They 
are as mum as mice when they are getting the 
flowers, and they slip them into their dinner 
satchels and under their cloaks, so you.can’t. be 
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positive when they do have them or not, and 
it won’t do to search every one as she goes out. 
Why don’t we arrest them? A nice time we 
would have with a dozen or two of these crit- 
ters in charge. The other morning I nabbed 
some ; they were busy at work on a bank; two 
were picking, the rest taking the flowers and 
packing them away. One girl was walking 
on some distance ahead studying like every- 


thing, and a couple of others strolled slowly | 


away behind—outposts, you know, to give the 





alarm. Well I cut across and slid down the 
hill right on them. What a scream there was! 
but I looked savage and said I'd arrest the two 
who were picking, but the rest got around me 
and talked and laughed and said I’d have to 
take them all. I got most smothered among 
them, and at last away they ran off, flowers 
and all, leaving me standing like a fool. I 
don’t want to have nothing to do with ’em; 
you can’t club ’em, nor scare ’em, or anything 
else.” 


——_——+_+s @——_—_—- 


LITTLE BLUE EYES. 


Pack away the little dresses 
That our darling has outgrown, 
Round them cluster precious memories, 
Brightest hopes our lives have known; 
In their folds of snowy whiteness 
Have we watched her form so fair, 
While our souls gave silent utterance 
To a parent’s earnest prayer. 


Holy angels, bless our darling, 
Guard and guide her tender feet, 
Fill her soul with heavenly wisdom, 

Make the path of duty sweet. 


Ere the rosy lips could utter 
Words whose meaning we might trace, 
Sweetest smiles of recognition 
Played about her cherub face. 
Now her prattling tongue beguiles us 
Evermore, with music rare, 





Baby talk and merry laughter 
Fill with melody the air. 


Little socks, so thin by wearing, 
Little toes were peeping through; 

Keep the treasures for the future, 
Tokens unto memory due. 

Shoes and stockings, shorter dresses ; 
Looks as proud as any queen, 

Mamma’s blue-eyed, laughing baby, 
Happier girl was never seen. 


Precious child, about thee ever 
Is a mother’s holy love; 
Pride and joy in thee are centered; 
May a noble womanhood 
Be the crown to deck thy forehead, 
Be the chorus rich and grand, 
Echoed by celestial voices, 
From the shores of spirit-land. 


——_—-+0e—___ 


THE WORK THAT WINS. 


F I can only impress upon the young men 
who read this JouRNAL the importance 

of choosing one thing for their life-business, 
and sticking to it, I shall not have written 


this article in vain. What is success but the 
reward of persevering industry? Oh, I don’t 
have any reference to that industry of some 
people, who go changing about from one 
thing to another during their whole lives. 
They may be the busiest people in the world, 
but they accomplish nothing. I mean the 
well-directed effort that lays siege to some 
particular trade or profession, and conquers 
and takes full command of it, just as armies 
besiege and conquer a strong city. 

Oh, the desire to be brilliant! I think it 
destroys more fine characters than rum. It 
is a disease that often works fatally among 
our talented young Americans, withering in- 





herent genius by pulling it from the par- 
ticular soil where it naturally grows, and 
transplanting it wherever foolish fancy dic- 
tates, 

What a pity it is that there exists, even 
in our land, a spirit which looks disparag- 
ingly upon hard-working, slow-plodding 
mediocrity. There is a thousand times more 
hope for an honest shoemaker, who does his 
work well and sticks to his business, than 
for your brilliant fellow who gallops over land 
and sea, now scribbling a nice little poem 
for a newspaper, again reading a little of 
law, next rummaging medical books, and 
what next he will do the Lord only knows. 
Continuity, like every other quality of mind, 
is capable of development; but, like others, 
alas! it is sometimes largely inherent, and 
often exhibits itself in a remarkable degree, 
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quite early in life. Show me a boy who 
makes his kite fly in spite of its ragged tail 
and a boisterous wind; who works day after 
day, and night after night, at his problem, 
and gets it; who whittles till his fingers are 
sore and his knife is dull, but finally succeeds 
in making a top to suit him, and I do not 
care if he is “as slow as molasses in winter.” 
I'll wager my money on him a hundred 
times in preference to the bright, smart little 
pet of the school who gets his lessons in five 
minutes, and lets his kite go to the dogs be- 
cause the tail breaks. 

Continuity is worth more than genius, The 
two united makes John Milton. The first, 
fully developed, makes Wm. Wordsworth; but 
a bright intellect, without a genius for work, 
makes the village wit who glorifies the 
American eagle on the Fourth of July, and 
rolls in the corner of a beer saloon on Christ- 
mas day. United, they always perform won- 
ders; but the ability to persevere in one 
course often performs wonders anyhow, while 
genius, without Continuity, is always dancing 
about like a wil-o’-the-wisp, deceiving peo- 
ple, and constantly shining very dimly 
through a mist. 

Oh, how many fine young men we have 
seen of acknowledged talent and finished edu- 
cation, who have had to yield the palm to 
some plodding fellow who was reckoned a 
blockhead in his school-boy days! 

John M——, while at college, was re- 
garded as a young man of great promise. 
The professors lavished much praise upon 
him, and if there were any offices to be filled 
in students’ associations, the honor was gen- 
erally conferred upon him. On commence- 
ment day, he delivered one of the most pleas- 
ing orations given, and the audience whis- 
pered, one to another, “How eloquent!” 
The first year after he received his diploma, 
he taught school; the next he studied medi- 
cine; the next he had something to do with 
a country paper; for a time he kept books; 
and for several years more he was engaged 
in several other things, and the last time I 
saw him he was about thirty-five years of 
age, and only a lawyer’s clerk. 

William P——, his early school-mate, 
was not nearly so apt a scholar; yet, by dint 
of hard study he managed to worry out all 
of the difficult points in his lessons. Be- 





sides, he had so many peculiarities in his 
ways, that the school-boys were tempted to 
poke fun at him, and play sly tricks at his 
expense whenever they could. Being sensi- 
tive, this, of course, hurt his feelings, but 
no doubt contributed somewhat to his suc- 
cess, as it goaded him to greater diligence, 
so that he could have revenge upon his tor- 
mentors by beating them in recitation. But 
he never got higher than the public school. 
He had to support his widowed mother, and 
her poverty would not allow him the luxury 
of a collegiate education. So he began ac- 
tive life by teaching a country school, and, 
liking the business, chose teaching for his 
profession. Year by year he added to his 
store of knowledge, until he became recog- 
nized as a thorough English scholar, as well 
as the most successful teacher in the country. 
At thirty-five, while John M—— was still 
a lawyer's clerk, he was State Superintendent 
of the public schools, in one of the foremost 
States of the Union, 

The cause of difference in the career of 
these two men is easily seen. One was in- 
constant in his work. The other entered his 
profession early, and worked as if he had 
made solemn oath to be faithful to it until 
death. When a man chooses’ his ‘profession 
or his trade, as he chooses his wife, because 
he loves it above all other things, and proves 
himself faithful to his first love by an un- 
wearied diligence, it requires no prophet to 
foretell his success. J. L, M‘CLELLAND. 


——-- +06 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


“ O you really believe that the passion 
for strong drink can be inherited by 
children of drinking parents?” asked a 
young lady friend as we were conversing 
together. ; 

“ Most assuredly I believe it, and have in 
my mind’s eye a case that will go far to 
prove it. When I first knew George Alston, 
he was a little tow-headed urchin, scarcely 
five years of age; but [can remember how 
proudly he used to draw himself up as he 
would say, ‘I belong to the Temperance Army, 
for the devil is in the whiskey.’ He had a 
gentle mother, one who had been beautiful 
as a girl, and, though care and untold misery 
had written deep lines of suffering all over 
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her face, she was lovely still. She had made 
a grave mistake in marrying a man who oc- 
casionally drank, and was now reaping the bit- 
ter reward of her folly. But she tried to teach 
her boy godliness and temperance, and she 
flattered herself that she was succeeding ad- 
mirably, little dreaming that a wine-bibing 
father had stamped her only child with this 
master-passion. Little George grew, and as 
his body and mind developed this insatiable 
thirst began to burn; but with a giant-will 
he kept it in subjection for his mother’s sake. 
‘ Oh, that I had died before I ever tasted the 
cursed drink! then my mother’s head would 
not have been bowed with shame or my name 
a perpetual disgrace. Ah, me, God knows I 
fought it long and bravely, but it was too 
strong for me, too strong,’ and in calm des- 
pair he turned his face to the wall and died 
a drunkard’s miserable, unhappy death. 
This was the way it happened, so his mother 
told me, ‘George never tasted liquor of any 
kind till after he was eighteen years old. 
Then he met Carrie Conklin, who engaged 
his boyish affections. On her seventeenth 
birthday my boy was invited to a party given 
in ber honor. They had wine there, but I 
let him go without a warning, so sure was I 
of his firmness.~ Yet when the toast was to 
be drank to the young lady herself, the spark- 
ling Moselle having been poured out, he 
drank with the rest, unable to withstand the 
temptation in its most seductive form. He 
was brought home drunk, and the Rubicon 
once passed, his downward career was swift. 
The very woman who had led him on to take 
the first step was the foremost to gather her 
skirts away from the common drunkard 
whom she had helped on the way. May 
God forgive her, for I am afraid I never 
can,’ said the poor mother. Such, Helen, is 
one case out of many; and to go back to our 
first subject, what caused George Alston to 
thirst for that which he had never tasted ? 
It was a clear case of inherited appetite, and, 
bitter as it was, was only a natural result of 
such a union. I think if young ladies all 
over our land more fully understood this 
subject, if they would give it more earnest, 
practical thought, they would hesitate before 
they gave their being into the keeping of 
men who drink moderately. It is a fearful 
experiment, one that fails nine times out of 





ten, and culminates in misery and untimely 
death. There are girls, numbers of them, 
who continually seduce men from sobriety by 
tempting them to drink, offering the cup 
with jeweled hands and dainty, fascinating 
smiles; but, thank God, they are growing 
less. The wine does not flow as freely as of 
old at the festive board nor in the gay saloon. 
The people are slowly waking up to its in- 
juries, and a noble band throughout our 
country are praying daily to be delivered 
from a curse that is slaying its thousands and 
ten thousands every year.” 

“You are growing eloquent, cousin,” said 
Helen with a mischievous look. 

“Perhaps so, but my whole heart is in the 
work, and the temperance reform fires all the 
energy within me. My only regret is that 
my pen is so feeble and my voice so weak in 
its work.” MRS. B. F. BAER. 


——- +00 


Keep Your Promisz.—A boy borrowed a 
tool from a carpenter, promising to return it 
at night. Before evening he was sent away 
on an errand, and did not return until late. 
Before he went, he was told that his brother 
should see the article returned. 

After he had come home and gone to bed, 
he inquired, and found that the tool had not 
been sent to its owner. He was much dis- 
tressed to think his promise had not been 
kept, but was persuaded to go to sleep, and 
rise early and carry it home the next morn- 
ing. 

By daylight he was up, and nowhere was 
the tool to be found. After a long and fruit- 
less search, he set off for his neighbor’s in 
great distress, to acknowledge his fault. But 
how great was his surprise to find the tool 
on his neighbor’s door stone! And then it 
appeared from the print of his little bare 
feet in the mud, that the lad had got up in 
his sleep and carried the tool home, and gone 
to bed again, without knowing it. - 

Of course a boy who was prompt in his 


sleep was prompt when awake. He lived 
respected, and had the confidence of his 
neighbors, and was placed in many offices 
of trust and profit. 

If all the grown folk felt as this boy did, 
there would be a good many tracks of bare 
feet found some of these bright mornings; 
and what piles of tools and books would be 
found lying at their owners’ door! 
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A PLEA FOR PHRENOLOGY. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


T would seem almost nonsense at this late 
day to put in a plea for Phrenology ; yet 
in our experience there is still much call for 
continued efforts in this direction. To us it 
is as surprising as it is true, that a science at 
once so simple, yet so comprehensive, should 
continue to meet with such disfavor among 
men of real ability. Of late, though, this 
has not surprised us as much as it did for- 
merly ; as one might say, we are getting used 
to it. It is a queer experience, though, to 
have a truth appear to you at once so import- 
ant, so simple, so natural, and yet to see 
about you men of intelligence so utterly in- 
different to its importance. 

In our experience we have found this in- 
difference of two general kinds: First, there 
is that which condemns and ridicules with- 
out any knowledge at all; Second, that which 
men exhibit who have apparently given it a 
little study, and who perhaps recognize its 
teachings in a few general points, yet utterly 
deny its teachings as a whole; and regard 
them as childish—too elementary for their 
advanced intellects. When any conversation 
has introduced the subject in the presence of 
this latter class, they have turned to us in 
rather a complacent manner, with the re- 
mark, “ What! you believe in Phrenology— 
you a phrenologist!” “Yes,” we have re- 
plied—* We used to once;” they would add, 
“but have got all out of it now.” And at 
once they have desired to change the subject, 
and their manner has indicated that we 
must be a little “ cracked "—there must be 
a weak place in us somewhere to believe in 
such notions—notions that they have gradu- 
ated from some time since. In regard to 
this class we leave it with the future to de- 
termine who are foolish, they or we. 

We believe in Phrenology, and have Ce- 
rived much practical benefit from its teach 
ings. It has taught us how to develop our 
faculties, revealed to us our weak points, and 
led us to strengthen them. 





When people learn that we are a believer 
in this science, they immediately want some 
practical test in the shape of examining their 
head. As we are not a practical phrenolo- 
gist, never having had any facilities for prac- 
tice in this line, we can not give them a very 
satisfactory examination. We know the 
leading points; but it seems difficult to 
make them understand that, in order for a 
man to be able to make a correct examina- 
tion, and to become an expert in this line, 
he must have a chance to study the science 
in a practical way; for in our mind it re- 
quires the study of comparative Phrenology 
from life in order to be an examining phre- 
nologist. Sometimes this information is sat- 
isfactory, and sometimes not. We always, 
however, tell these people to go to some 
good examiner. The reply to this generally 
is, “ Oh, those fellows will tell you most any- 
thing; and, after all, they, are only sharp 
scrutinizers of the human countenance.” 
And then they will go on to relate various 
clap-trap stories that they have heard; for 
instance, some such story as used to be going 
the rounds about some phrenological stu- 
dents in New York and Horace Greeley ; 
about some one taking the cast of a round 
squash to the students and asking them to 
examine it—to feel the bumps; and they 
pronouncing it to be a cast of the head of 
Horace Greeley. Such is a fair sample of 
these long-exploded stories; yet, strange as 
it may seem, the opponents of Phrenology 
never tire of relating them in order to ridi- 
cule the subject and to create a laugh against 
the phrenologist present. 

We have had our heads examined at differ- 
ent times by five or six different phrenolo- 
gists, and they have all told essentially the 
same story. They have only varied in a few 
minor points; for example, one has marked 
us in the scale of seven, a number higher or 
lower than another. A well-known examiner 
in New York has given us essentially the 
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same marks every time, and even detected 
increased development in our skull before 
we had realized it ourselves. We knew that 
we had improved in a certain point, but 
knew not, and did not think then, that it 
would be indicated on the skull—that we 
carried about us a tell-tale that the experi- 
enced phrenologist could detect. For in- 
stance, we were born small in the organ of 
“ Self-Esteem”—not much more than the 
degree of four (4). We were thrown out 
into the world. A few years afterward, while 
in New York city, we thought we would 
call on the examiner and see what he would 
say now. He could in no possible way have 
known us—at least he must have the most 
wonderful of wonderful memories to remem- 
ber every Tom, Dick, and Harry that comes 
under his eye, and to remember just what he 
had told them. He possibly might remem- 
ber what he had said of some well-known 
individual; but we were a perfect stranger 
to him, and he would not know us now if 
we should call on him again, say next week 
or next month. Yet, should we call, we 
doubt not that he would tell us the same 
story over again. This last time we were 
there he says: “ You have been cultivating 
your ‘Self Esteem’ of late.” “How do you 
know that?” we inguired. He then told us 
that he detected it in the “sharpness” of the 
organ. 

These facts, to us, are among our strong 
proofs of Phrenology. They are personal, 
and come home to us in a practical manner. 
Had we any disease of the body, we very 
much doubt if we had gone to the same 
number of doctors that they would have 
agreed any better in their diagnoses, And 
we think that they might have varied in 
their statements much more than these phre- 
nologists did in theirs; and all, individually 
and collectively, have retained the confidence 
and respect of their patients and the com- 
munity. In our experience we find that 
there is little sympathy for any slight errors 
or oversights of the phrenologist. The world 
expects truth and perfection from him; yet 
people are not always willing to accept the 
trath; they want a little flattery thrown in. 
They often want the phrenologist to discover 
in them something great. By the way, we 
will simply state that our examiner did not 





flatter us, and that we are not prompted to 
return any compliments on that score. Some- 
times such people as those alluded to above 
must be very trying to phrenologists. We 
know of a case of two persons calling on an 
examiner (we would here remark that the 
story came from the other of them), one of 
whom had large ideas of himself, and seemed 
to think that he was cut out for one of Ame- 
rica’s great sons. He had his fingers in his 
mouth—after the supposed manner of great 
men, who, on account of deep thought, are 
very absent-minded; and he had the sim- 
plicity to ask if that was not a characteristic 
with great men; if they did not put their 
fingers in their mouths. “I don’t know asto 
men,” replied the examiner, “ but babies 
sometimes do.” 

We often hear people say: “Oh, these 
phrenologists only judge by externals; if 
they see you are dressed-up pretty smart they 
will give you a flattering character—we have 
a mind sometime to dress up in old clothes 
and go and get a chart from Fowler and 
Wells; then go there again at some future 
time, in full dress, and see what they will say 
then.” This they think very clever. They 
do not see how the phrenologist must, to a 
certain extent, judge by externals. A man 
must not assume the air of a fool, and then 
think his fellow-men fools for not discover- 
ing that he is a wise man. The phrenologist 
in some respects is obliged to judge by ex- 
teriors in forming his opinion of the culture 
of the subject before him. There is no one, 
with ordinary sense, so ignorant as not to 
know that a piece of land, or a tree that has 
been well cultivated, will, under similar cir- 
cumstances, bear better fruit than the uncul- 
tivated. Even a New Zealander, with no 
education at all, may have a better head than 
some men in civilized life who are recognized 
as being quite able men. Yet it would not 
do to ignore the external evidence of cul- 
ture, and pronounce the ignorant and uncul- 
tivated New Zealander to be superior to 
these men. Culture makes a great difference 
in nature; and in none does it make any 
greater difference than in man, the highest 
of created beings. The higher the grade, the 
greater the difference caused by slight varia- 
tions, 

We notice that those people who oppose 
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Phrenology and will not admit it as a sci- 
ence, always speak of it as an art; and are 
hardly willing to give it that rank, Yet 
when we consider what it is, what are its 
teachings, and what broad views of nature 
it opens to us, we think that it is entitled to 
a name, and to a rank beside any of the ac- 
knowledged sciences taught in the colleges 
of the land. Men only hurt themselves by 
refusing it its due rank and to admit it into 
their studies. 

These men have a queer idea of the human 
skull and the brain within. We have lately 
been thrown in with a young doctor. He 
has studied the human system, the anatomy 
of the brain in all its parts and relations, 
and so he knows that the brain can not 
change its shape after the skull has become 
fixed, say as it is at twenty-five years. He 
would thereby convey the idea that the skull 
was something like a cast-iron shell, and 
that it was absurd for one to think that a 
soft body like the brain could in any manner 
change its shape. And this he seems to re- 
gard as the strongest proof against Phrenol- 
ogy. We have told him to the contrary; 
but, as he is a doctor and we not, he will not 
believe us. Yet from personal experience, as 
well as from the higher and more general 
testimony of Phrenology, we know that the 
brain does form the skull, and not the skull 
the brain; and that by culture one can im- 
prove the action of the brain and develop it 
in size and strength even as he can the mus- 
cles and limbs of the body. 

The trouble is that Phrenology is not 
“classical.” Had it been, and had it net 
taught one quarter the amount of truth that 
it does, it would have been accepted instead 
of being generally slighted by the colleges 
of the land. But already they are beginning 
to steal its thunder. They are, little by lit- 
tle, acknowledging its truths and ingrafting 
it in their old system, while they yet con- 
demn it as a whole. Occasionally we hear 
of lectures by certain ‘‘ doctors” and “ pro- 
fessors” on the mind, which are spoken of 
as though they were something new, and 
containing wonderful truths in relation to 
the human mind that had recently been dis- 
covered by them. But when we come to see 
& full report of the lecture, all we find of 
value in it is something as familiar to the 





phrenologist as a lexicon to a professor, or 
an ordinary piece of hardware to a house- 
carpenter. It is strange to us that these men 
of intelligence will not accept the whol¢ 
truth in a wholesale manner. Such is the 
way of the world. Rather a poor consola- 
tion, yet one that must be duly considered. 
We do not wish to force anything upon 
mankind, but we must think that narrow- 
minded, obstinate opposition, and indifference 
to the teachings of Phrenology are detri- 
mental to society at large, especially to those 
who are ignorant of its teachings. We have 
always been thankful that fortunate circum- 
stances, some twenty years.ago, put into our 
hands one of Fowler and Wells’ small pam- 
phlets on this subject. It preparet?the way 
to our future knowledge on this subject ; 
becoming interested, we followed up the 
study of it, and have found it of great ad- 
vantage and satisfaction to us. We wish 
that those who are still in the dark could 
and would do likewise. LP. 8. 


——__+e+-—___ 


NO DRINKERS, SMOKERS, OR CHEW- 
ERS NEED APPLY. 


ERY recently we met with an adver- 

tisement, under the head of “ Help 
Wanted—Males,” in which these terms were 
promingntly set forth—“those who smoke, 
chew, ondrink need not apply.” 

There are. many positions which men fill 
in which these conditions ought to be rigidly 
enforced ; but certainly the last place in the 
world in which we would expect these 
terms, to be made the sine qua non for the 
appointment to office, would be that from 
which the advertisement in question emi- 
nated. 

The terms which head this article we would 
naturally expect to meet with in the qualifi- 
cations required in those seeking to enter the 
Christian ministry. Most evangelical churches 
now inquire of candidates if they smoke, 
chew, or drink, but they do not appear to 
enforce any rule upon it. The rule tu ex- 
clude all who can not solemnly and sincerely 
answer in the negative ought to be made 
most rigid and imperative. The evil ex- 
ample set to young men by chewing, smok- 
ing, and drinking ministers is most hurtful 
and injurious in its tendencies. 
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It ought also to be insisted in every Sun- 
day-school in the land that the superintend- 
ents and teachers neither smoke, chew, nor 
drink. It is a disgrace to many a Sunday- 
school to find it possessed of a poorly-stocked 
library, while its officers and staff smoke and 
chew that which costs as much in one year 
as would fill its shelves with new and inter- 
esting volumes for the use of the children. 

The Christian church itself, the body of 
believers, ought to make it a rule that “ those 
who smoke, chew, or drink need not apply.” 
If these three sources of wastefulness were 
not found among believers, there might be 
no struggling congregations, burdened with 
church debts and hardly able to find the 
the pastors’ salaries. Stop these three modes 
of squandering money in every Christian 
church in the land, apply the amount now 
so wasted to enlarging church accommoda- 
tion and extending Christian operations for 
the spread of the Gospel, and the result 
would be that pastors and people, mission- 
“ ary societies and tract societies would not 
know what to do with the funds so placed 
at their command. 

Bankers, merchants, traders, public com- 
panies, and public corporations, municipal- 
ities, and the State, the national government 
and its various departments, ought to lay 
down the same rule, “those who smoke, 
chew, or drink need not apply.” There 
would not be one-fifth the cases of fraud and 
embezzlement by officials and of those in 
positions of trust if this regulation was laid 





down as a strict rule to be strictly adhered 
to. But we have not yet informed our read- 
ers who it is that has resolved on these con- 
ditions for those entering their employment, 
We regret to say that it is not the ministry 
of the Christian church, nor yet the Sunday- 
school organizations, nor the body of Chris- 
tian believers, nor the merchants, traders, 
bankers, and public corporations, nor the 
State and national governments—none of 
these have adopted the rule in all its fullness 
and force. It is only required by distillers! 
Reader, pray do not be startled, and give way 
to any sudden burst of astonishment. We 
merely calmly state the facts. 

The New York Herald of Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 5th, contained on page 12, the foliowing 
advertisement : 

“Wanted—A few young men, lately land- 
ed, to work in a distillery store; those who 
smoke, chew, or drink need not apply ; wages 
$15 a month and board. Apply ———— 
West —— Street.” 

We think this the best commentary that 
we have met with upon all the blatant non- 
sense talked and written by liquor dealers 
and their advocates about the folly and fan- 
aticism of teetotalers, and the necessity for 
men to use stimulants. When the distillers 
want employés themselves, “those who 
smoke, chew, or drink need not apply.” 

How soon will this be the rule in the 
church, the Sunday-school, the Christian 


ministry, business houses, banking and in- 
surance companies, the State and nation? 
How soon ? JAMES ALEX. MOWATT, 


? 


——_»~9¢——_—_— 


SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


OUNDELL PALMER, the present Lord 
Chancellor of England, and generally 
known as Lord Selborne, is the second son 
of the late Rev. William Jocelyn Palmer, for 
many years rector of Mixbury, Oxfordshire. 
He was born, at the rectory of Mixbury, on 
the 27th November, 1812. The future Lord 
Chancellor was educated first at Rugby and 
then at Winchester school. From Win- 
chester he was elected, in 1830, to a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Oxford. His career 
as a student was marked by high success, 
especially in the departments of classical 
study and belles-lettres. 





On leaving Oxford, Mr. Palmer entered as 
a pupil the chambers of Mr. Booth, under 
whose instructions he devoted himself to the 
acquisition of a knowledge of law, and in 
Trinity Term, 1837, was called to the bar. 
The same talents which had made his career 
at college distinguished brought him prac- 
tice in the Equity Courts. He became known 
for his ability and conscientious devotion to 
the interests of his clients. Year by year his 
business increased, until a high standing was 
secured at the bar. In 1849, having well 
earned the distinction, he was made a4 
Queen’s counsel, and soon afterward elected 
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a Justice of his Inn. On the promotion of 
Sir Richard Bethell to the woolsack, he be- 
came the leading barrister in the Equity 
Courts. 

At the general election in 1847, Mr. Palmer 
was returned to Parliament, along with Lord 
Ebrington, and represented Plymouth until 
1852, when an effort was made to eject him, 
on the ground of his opposition to the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. His rival candidate was 


elected, but, on investigation, the election 
was found to be void, and Mr. Palmer was 


declared the legal member. His inability to 
agree with Lord Palmerston’s policy in re- 
spect to the Chinese war led to the loss of 
his seat for Plymouth in 1857. 

Mr. Palmer's first speech in the House of 
Commons was delivered in 1848, in a debate 








on the affairsof New Zealand, and in defense 
of the bishop of that colony, whose conduct 
had been assailed in the course of the dis- 
cussion; and during the ten years that he 
held a seat for Plymouth—the first period of 
his membership—he never failed to com- 
mand the attention of the House by the full- 
ness of his language and the comprehensive- 
ness of his views on the questions in which 
he took an interest. 


Ia 1861 an event occurred which brought 
him back to the House of Commons, and in 
another capacity than that he had before 
occupied as an independent member. This 
was the death of Lord Campbell, and the 
consequent elevation of Sir Richard Bethell, 
the Attorney-General, to the Lord Chancel- 
lorship. Sir William Artherton became At- 
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torney-General, and Mr. Palmer, though with- 
out a seat, accepted from Lord Palmerston 
the offered post of Solicitor-General. By the 
retirement of Mr. Rich, a seat was con- 
veniently found for him at Richmond. Mr. 
Palmer was returned, received the honor of 
knighthood, took his place in the House, and 
by his knowledge, eloquence, and ability 
added largely to the debating resources of 
the government. The eminent position as- 
sumed by Sir Roundell Palmer in the House 
of Commons after his return to it in 1861, 
had been attained by no lawyer since the 
time of Sir William Follett, who was first 
Solicitor-General, and then Attorney-General, 
in the administration of Sir Robert Peel. 

In succession to Sir William Atherton, 
Sir Roundell Palmer was made Attorney- 
General in October, 1863. In November, 
1864, as Attorney-General and head of the 
English bar, he presided at a great meeting 
held in the Middle Temple Hall, to do honor 
to Antoine Pierre Berryer, the distinguished 
French advocate and political orator. “It 
is,” said. Sir Roundell on that occasion, “ be- 
cause M. Berryer is the first living type of 
incorruptible and unextinguishable integrity, 
and because, through every political vicis- 
situde, which, for the last fifty years, has 
beaten upon a disquited country, he has kept 
his tongue as spotless as a soldier should 
keep his sword, that the English bar, a frag- 
ment of the universal brotherhood of advo- 
cates, had met todo him honor.” M. Berryer 
died in 1868. 

Sir Roundell Palmer retired from office 
with Lord John Russell’s second administra- 
tion, in June, 1866. 

The direction of Sir Roundell Palmer's 
tastes and studies, apart from those of a pro- 
fessional and political character, is indicated 
by a lecture he delivered in 1852, in the 
Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute, on ‘The 
Connection of Poetry and History.” In this 
lecture his aim was to trace the manner in 
which the chief epochs of movement in the 
human mind have been marked by the ap- 
pearance of great poets, and to show how 
those poets have been the representatives of 
the different intellectual characters of their 
several ages. 

What may be deemed somewhat unusual 
for a gentleman of his professional leanings 





and experience, he has given a good deal of 
attention to church matters, and has ac. 
quired some reputation outside of England 
by his compilation of hymns published under 
the title of “The Book of Praise.” This 
work, which afforded employment for some 
years for a part of his leisure hours, has gone 
through several editions. To an edition of 
Ken’s “ Morning, Evening, and Midnight 
Hymns,” he has published an introductory 
letter, in which he defends the authenticity 
of the text of Ken’s hymns as given in “ The 
Book of Praise.” 

At the Church Congress held at York in 
October, 1866, Sir Roundell Palmer gave a 
paper on English Chutch Hymnody, in which 
he reviewed a number of the hymns of Eng- 
lish writers, and showed in some cases how 
much the original words of the authors are 
to be preferred to the altered versions given 
in “ Hymns for the Church of England.” 

In his career as a lawyer, many legal ques- 
tions of a public nature have been referred 
to Sir Roundell Palmer, as counsel. To him, 
with one or two other eminent lawyers, we 
may mention was submitted the well-known 
“Ornaments of the Minister” case, on be- 
half of several archbishops and bishops of 
the church. The opinion given was conclu- 
sive as to the illegality of sundry practices 
of so-called ritualistic clergymen. 

OPPOSED TO PATENTS. 

A strong opposition has gained head of 
late in England against the patent laws, and 
has been strengthened by the support of Sir 
Roundell Palmer, who, it may be said, had 
he consulted his private interests, would cer- 
tainly have been among the first to uphold a 
system productive of such immense pecuniary 
benefits to the law practitioners. He sec- 
onded Mr. Macfie’s motion, made in May, 
1868, for the abolition of patents, and in his 
speech propounded the doctrine that inven- 
tion and discovery were essentially unlike 
literary production. Copyright, he held, ap- 
plied to a creation. A man wrote a book; 
he thus brought into existence something 
which had no existence in the nature of 
things before. The rest of the world were 
not in the race with him to write that par- 
ticular book. But in the case of inventions 
and discoveries, the facts with which they 
were concerned lay in nature itself. All had 
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a right of access to the knowledge of natural 
laws, and all engaged in such pursuits were 
actually upon the track which led to dis- 
covery and invention. He could not allow 
that the man who happened to be the first 
in the race of discovery could claim for four- 
teen, or any other term of years an exclusive 
property in a portion of the common stock 
of knowledge which was accessible to all who 
had the means of discovering it. What are 
termed secondary patents Sir Roundell con- 
demned as unmitigated evils, and said that 
they exceeded in number patents of import- 
ance in the ratio of a hundred to one. 

In the matter of 

LAW REFORM 
he has labored earnestly in this direction for 
years. 

In 1867, in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, he advocated—as regards the three 
courts of common law—the Queen’s Bench, 
the Exchequer, and the Common Pleas, the 
abolition of the arbitrary differences which 
exist between them, and the fusion of the 
whole as branches of one court having a uni- 
form jurisdiction. Sir Roundell also advo- 
cated the establishment of one Supreme 
Court of Final Appeals from decisions, 
whether in law or equity. The distinction 
between law and equity, he held, was in a 
large measure artificial, and the requirements 
of the times pointed to as great a fusion of 
the two as was consistent with a reasonable 
division of labor and the practical dispatch 
of business. Out of the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council, the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery, and the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, which is the Court of Error in 
common law, he would create one Supreme 
Court of Appeal. 

Another subject to which, when still at the 
bar, he devoted much attention, was that of 
legal education. Now, law studies are what 
Sir Roundell Palmer emphatically pro- 
nounced them in the House of Commons, 
“unscientific, unsystematic, desultory, and 
empirical.” What is wanted on the part of 


, Students, in addition to the knowledge 


picked up by actual practice, is a solid, scien- 
tific, and systematic acquaintance with the 
principles of jurisprudence and the history 
of law, and a testing examination before, as 
barristers and attorneys, they are allowed to 





practice. These remarks apply with great 
force to American legal affairs. 

In the gregt debate on the second reading 
of the Irish Church Bill in March, 1869, the 
speaker who followed Mr. Bright, who, with 
great power and earnestness, supported the 
bill, was Sir Roundell Palmer. He was 
listened to with peculiar interest and atten- 
tion, alike on account of his high character 
and of the peculiar position he occupied. 
Politically attached to the Liberal party and 
its chief, it was well known that he had re- 
nounced the highest prize of his profession— 
the Lord Chancellorship—rather than be a 
party to the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
Willing to consent to extensive change, and 
to a reduction of the establishment, he was 
yet strongly opposed to entire disendowment. 
He holds that the church is an institution 
which does a work of inestimable value over 
the whole land and in every part of society. 
Like his predecessor, Lord Hatherley, he is, 
we may mention, a Sunday-school teacher. 
On the “Alabama” question, his view was 
from the first very decided that the United 
States had no case. Before the court Sir 
Roundell acted as, counsel for the British 
government, and it is said that he refused 
the retainer of £30,000 ($150,000) offered to 
him for his services. ; 

Lord Selborne is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was made a D.C.L. by the 
University of Oxford in 1863. He has acted 
as Deputy-Steward and counsel to the Uni- 
versity, and also served on many royal com- 
missions, among which we may name the 
Marriage Laws, Law Digest, Judicature and 
Neutrality Laws. The following, from the 
London Spectator, must conclude this sketch: 
“His gift as an orator is not fire, but per- 


suasive mildness. There is hardly a single 
passage of ‘eloquence,’ in the common sense, 
to be found in all his speeches. He is not 
eager, like Mr. Gladstone, though he is 
earnest. In speaking, his manner often re- 
minds one of his own mode of characterizing 
a good hymn, in the preface to his ‘ Book of 
Praise... The hymn, he says, should have 
‘simplicity, freshness, and reality of feeling, 
a consistent elevation of tone, and a rhythm 
easy and harmonious, but not jingling or 
trivial. He himself, as a speaker, has all these 
qualities, and he never rises above them into 
passion or invective. His political nature is 
too tractable for passion, or even for intense 
feeling.” 
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IMMORTALITY NOT PROVEN. 


EprroR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
EAR SIR—Having given much attention 
to the subject of Immortality, and care- 
fully examined the evidence and arguments 
pro and con, I was much interested in the arti- 
cles thereon, in the JourNaL, by Dr. Trall and 
Mr. Pierce. As this is one of the most difficult 
and important problems with which humanity 
has to deal, I solicit space to offer a few reflec- 
tions on the same topic, and to examine one or 
two of Dr. Trall’s positions, with a view to 
throwing a little light upon the vexed question, 
if possible. 

Dr. Trall says: “If matter is uncreated and 
indestructible, and only individualized in form, 
soissoul. This isindividualin persons. Both 
are immortal and eternal—one as matter with 
physical properties, and the other as living be- 
ings, with vital and mental properties.” Now, 
the idea of a property, or condition, or process 
being indestructible, immortal, eternal, is to 
my mind simply absurd. The soul is of course 
the mind, and the mind is thought (at least in 
part), and thought is a process. If the mind 
were an entity it might then be indestructible, 
“immortal and eternal ;” but it is not an entity 
but a process, the same as digestion is a pro- 
cess, and is digestion indestructible or im- 
mortal? The soul or mind is simply a condi- 
tion of organization, for, of soul or mind or 
thought apart from organization we know 
absolutely nothing. We find mind in connec- 
tion with brain only, and never apart from, 
nor independent of it. All our knowledge on 
the subject goes to show that the mind or soul 
is utterly dependent upon the brain. It is a 
property or result of organization, as music is 
a property or result of the instrument, or white- 
ness a property or condition of this paper, or 
smoothness of the pen with which I am writ- 
ing. Destroy the instrument and the music 
will be destroyed; destroy the paper and the 
whiteness will disappear; destroy the pen and 
the smoothness will vanish ; destroy the brain 
and the mind is destroyed. Mind is the func- 
tion of the-brain the same as digestion is the 
function of the stomach, or circulation of the 
heart and lungs, etc. As digestion ceases 
when the digestive organs are destroyed, and 
circulation when its organs are destroyed, so do 
thought and individual consciousness cease 
when their organ—the brain—is destruyed. 
While there is a living, healthy stomach there 
is hunger and thirst and digestion; heart and 





lungs, there is circulation; brain in action, 
there is thought—mind; but there is no such 
thing as hunger apart from astomach, or music 
apart from an instrument, or mind apart from 
a brain. I am quite willing to admit, with Dr 
Trall, that soul, in a general sense, that is, as 
being a part or result of the forces of nature, is 
eternal and indestructible; but that the per 
sonal, individual, conscious intelligence, which 
we call mind or soul constituting the ego, is in- 
destructible and survives the dissolution of its 
organs, seems unphilosophical and absurd, and 
there seems no substantial evidence whatever 
to support it; it is simply a matter of specula- 
tion, a subject of faith or belief. The hypoth. 
esis, then, that mind, individually conscious 
and intelligent, survives the dissolution of the 
brain, of which it is simply the function, is 
absurd in philosophy, and there is nothing in 
nature or science to warrant such an assump 
tion. 

Dr. Trall says that “man only is endowed 
with moral and spiritual organs,” and asks, 
“why did not beneficent nature or a kind 
Providence endow the animals with moral and 
spiritual organs?” Presuming that by animals 
he means the lower animals (all except map), I 
would reply that man is not universally en- 
dowed with moral and spiritual organs and 
faculties, neither does the rest of the animal 
kingdom seem wholly devoid of them. The 
fact is, these “ moral and spiritual powers,” so 
called, are graded according to degree of in- 
telligence and other conditions from some of 
the highest of the lower animals up through 
certain of the human. They are not innate, 
original “endowments,” but have been ac 
quired. They gradually developed as man, 
rose in the scale of intelligence and needed 
them. Where there is little or no intelligence, 
the moral sense would be inapplicable and in- 
congruous, and is not needed, hence does not 
exist. When it is required, nature, in perfect 
keeping with all of her other adaptations, de- 
velops it. That acute observer and eminent 
naturalist, Charles Darwin, says: “ The follow- 
ing proposition seems to me in a high degree 
probable—namely, that any animal whatever, 
endowed with well-marked social instincts, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense or 
conscience, as soon as its intellectual powers 
had become as well-developed, or nearly as 
well-developed, as in man.” (Vide “ Descent 
of Man,” vol. I, pp. 68, 69.) And Sir B. Brodie, 
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in view of the fact that man is a social animal, 
asks: “Ought not this to settle the disputed 
question as to the existence of a moral sense?” 
(“Psychological Inquiries,” p. 192.) 

And J. S. Mill says in his great work ‘‘Utili- 
tarianism,”’ p. 45, “If, as is my own belief, the 
moral feelings are not innate, but acquired, 
they are not for that reason Jess natural.” 

The highest human beings have no faculties 
or powers that are not needed in this life, or at 
least that are not used here, and the fact of 
their being used here and there being a use for 
them, sufficiently accounts, on the theory of 
evolution, for their existence in man. This is 
obvious from the fact that some human beings 
have much less of this moral sense than some 
of the higher animals, and certainly some ani- 
mals have much more intelligence than some 
human beings. Instance the case of the child, 
the chattering idiot, and the intelligent New- 
foundland dog on the sea shore. The idiot 
would seize the child and thrust it under the 
water, while the dog would bring it out to save 
itfrom drowning. The human would sense- 
lessly and mercilessly drown the child, while 
the brute would intelligently and affectionately 
save it. Which was superior in this case, the 
“higher” or the “lower” animal? 

Even though these “moral and spiritual 
organs” were peculiar to, and universal with, 
man (which they are not) their existence would 
not prove the immortality of their functions, 
as Dr. Trall assumes. Why should the func- 
tions or properties of these particular organs 
continue to exist after the destruction of their 
organs, and the functions of the other organs 
cease to exist? By what analogy of reasoning 
er process of ratiocination can this be made 
out? Dr. Trall admits that these “ moral and 
spiritual powers” are manifested by and 
through organs of the brain the same as all 
the other faculties, and equally dependent upon 
the brain, and why should they survive their 
organs any more than the other functions? 

In conclusion, instead of those “moral and 
spiritual powers” constituting the “ only phil- 
esophical basis” for the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, the doctrine has no philosophical basis 
whatever, and those who accept it must do so 
whoRy as a matter of faith or belief. As re- 
gards its belief being innate and universal, it is 
neither the one nor the other. The Buddhists 
number some 300,000,000 or 400,000,000, and 
they are Nihilists. Nircana is their grand 
jinale—the ultimate and utter extinction of 
mind, soul, spirit. According to Prof. Max 
Miller, “ Buddhism, in its numerous varieties, 





continues still the religion of the majority of 
mankind.” Thus we find the most extensive 
religion in the world nihilistic, to say nothing 
of the numerous and rapidly-increasing Ma- 
terialists, and eminent Scientists, in Europe 
and America. On this question Lord Macaulay 
says: “As to the other great question, what 
becomes of man after death, we do not see that 
a highly-educated European left to his un- 
assisted reason is more likely to be in the right 
than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of 
the many sciences in which we surpass the 
Blackfoot Indians throws the smallest light 
on the state of the soul after the animal life is 
extinct.” Plinius says: “From the moment of 
death, the body as well as the soul can have no 
more sensations than previous to birth.” Bich- 
ener says, “ That which we call mind vanishes 
when the individual, substantial combination 
ceases; and it must appear to an unprejudiced 
understanding as if this peculiar codperation of 
many particles of matter endowed with force, 
had produced an effect which must end with 
its cause.” Plutarch says: “ The state of man 
after his death is the same as it was before his 
birth. Yours, very truly, 
ALLEN PRINGLE. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

I can not see what the opinions of men, 
learned or unlearned, whether numbered by 
hundreds or by hundreds of millions, have - 
to do with the question in issue. Science 
has no respect for opinions. It deals only 
with facts and arguments. 

Mr. Pringle has very clearly stated the 
usual arguments on his side of the question. 
His logic is unexceptionable, and conclusion 
inevitable from his premises, But the error 
is in his premises. He claims that mind and 
soul are the same, and that man is an animal, 
both of which propositions I deny. 

I admit that the idea of immortality, ap- 
plied to a property, condition, or process is 
“simply absurd,” or doubly absurd for that 
matter. But I have made no such applica- 
tion of the idea, as Mr. Pringle may learn if 
he will read my article more carefully. I ap- 
plied the idea of immortality to tlie thing 
itself—to the soul as an entity. 

I also made a clear distinction between 
mind and soul, which distinction Mr. Pringle 
entirely ignores, The primary question be- 
tween us, therefore, is, whether mind and 
soul are or are not identical. Until this prob- 
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lem is solved, there is really nothing to dis- 
cuss, 

I understand mind to be the manifestation 
of the soul, not the soul per se. To be man- 
ifested the soul must have an organ, medium, 
orinstrument. Thisis the brain. The phre- 
nological doctrine is “ the brain is the organ 
of mind,” meaning the structure or substance 
by which or through which the operations 
of thought and feeling are performed. But 
the primary source or cause of thought and 
feeling is a very different matter. We may 
term this soul or spirit, but we can not phil- 
osophically call it mind nor matter, for 
neither mind nor matter can cause itself. I 
did claim and still contend that we have 
equal and precisely the same evidence that 
soul or spirit exists as an independent sub- 
stantive entity, that we have that matter so 
exists, , 

When the body dies the soul perishes, is 
the theory of Mr. Pringle and the material- 
ists. Well, matter itself can be annihilated, 
so far as the recognition of our senses is con- 
cerned. But science demonstrates that it is 
not really put out of existence, but only 
changed inform. It is resolved into motion. 
The various states, conditions, or modes of 
motion, of matter, are termed heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism ; but these forces 
are just as material—just as dependent on 
the existence of entities—as are those forms, 
conditions, or manifestations which we term 
“gross matter,” because it is demonstrable 
by weight and measure. 





‘“*Mind,” says Mr. Pringle, “is the function 
of the brain the same as digestion is the 
function of the stomach.” Very true. But 
if there were no entity, no individual organ. 
ism, no person back of the stomach, it could 
have no digestive function; and so, if there 
were no entity, no soul, no person back of 
brain, and operating through it, there coul, 
be no mental function. 

Do we not recognize the existence of a 
something as an entity beyond the bodily 
organization or the mental processes in our 
thoughts and feelings, and in their expres- 
sion in words? It would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to carry on a conversation 
or debate a question without such recogni- 
tion. 

What does a person mean when he says, 
“T have a mind to do this?” Who or what 
is the “I” that speaks? Is this “I” a 
“ property,” “condition,” or “process” of 
itself? That idea would be trebly absurd, 
Would it not be illogical, not to mention 
nonsensical, to say, “J buve J to do this?” 
or, “ myself has myself to do this?” What 
is the I, my, or me, if soul is mind, and mind 
only a quality or property of organized mat- 
ter? How can a person have himself, any 
more than a thing can make itself? 

So far as the problem of the immortality ~ 


of the soul is concerned, I accept all that 
Darwin teaches on the subject of evolution. 
But evolution is not origination. The forms 
of life and the myriads of living beings are 
evolved by the wnion of spirit and matter, 
not by their creation. R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


—_—__+0-—___ 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


HE passage of the planet Venus between 

the Earth and the Sun, which has to ob- 
servers the appearance of a small dark disk or 
ball traveling over the face of the great lumin- 
ary of our system, is termed a transit. This 
phenomenon occurs but twice in about one hun- 
dred years, and its importance to astronomers 
is great, as may be inferred from the extensive 
preparations now being made in Europe and 
in America for the observation of its recurrence 
on the 9th of December next. It is by means 
of the data obtained during the transit of 
Venus that astronomers are enabled to com- 
pute the distance of the Sun from us, and on 
that distance as a basis to calculate with pre- 





cision the distance and orbits of the other 
planets, and also to determine certain questions 
of interplanetary influence, and with more pus- 
itive certainty to predict the movements of the 
moon. The last observed transit of the beau- 
tiful planet took place in 1769, and the data 
then obtained reduced the distance of the Sun 
from 95,000,000 miles to about 92,000,000. 
But astronomers have reason to discredit the 
accuracy of the results then obtained, and look 
to the coming transit with deepest interest as 
an opportunity to correct the errors of former 
observations, and to try new and improved 
methods of observation. 

The transit will be watched by nearly two 
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hundred observers, distributed among seventy | 
different stations in Europe, Asia, Oceanica, | 


Japan, etc. American astronomers have shown 
even more enterprise than European in this 
event. They haye selected eight stations for 


may appear to be near the center of the build- 
ing ; to the other it may be close to oneside. In 
fig. 1 S represents the Sun, V Venus, and E the 
earth. Now, if three observers, stationed at 
a, b, and ¢ on the earth, note the transit, at the 





Fig. 1—Hatiry’s Meruop oF OBSERVATION. 


their observations, viz.: At Wladewostock, 
Yokohama, Northern China, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and Chatham Island on the east, 
and Macdonald Island and the Crozets on the 
west, and have been for several months busily 
occupied in preparations for their expected 
work. 

The expeditions fitted out under English 
auspices have stations in Northern India, 
Oshu, Roderick’s, and Falkland islands, The 
Germans send four parties to Falkland, Mc- 
Donnell’s, and Kerguelen islands, France 
sends five expeditions, two to Northern China, 
one to Japan, one to Campbell 
Island, and one to St. Paul’s Isl- 
and. Russia has selected twenty- 
five stations in Siberia. Besides 
these preparations, which have a 
national character, a number of 
private observations will be taken 
by parties at Mauritius, and at the 
observatories of Madras, Cape- 
town, etc. 

To give the reader, who may 
not have paid much attention to 
the details of astronomical obser- 
vation, some idea of the method 
pursued for obtaining the data 
desired, we have procured the ac- 
companying illustrations from a 
scientific cotemporary. In the 
first place, it will be understood 
that two observers, stationed at 
two points widely separated on 


.the earth’s surface, would see 


Venus while making the transit 
at two different places on the Sun’s 
disk, just as to two persons a hun- 





same time, to the first the planet will appear 
to be at f, to the second at ¢, and to the third 
at d. In the second diagram is shown the 
positions of the planet on the sun’s disk as they 
will appear in the transit of 1874, and also in 
the transit to happen in 1882. At northerly 
stations, Venus will seem to pass along the line 
ec’; at southerly posts along a a’, and at cen- 
tral points along 6b’. Now, if we can measure 
the solar parallax—that is, the distance between 
the lines a a’ and ¢ c'-—we shall know the angle 
subtended by any known distance on the 
earth’s surface at the distance of the sun, and 


Fig. 2—Patus or Venus Over THE SUN IN 1874 AND 1882. 


hence be given the necessary means for the 
calculation of the other angles of the triangle, 
of which the distance between the lines aa’ 


dred yards apart a tree situated near a building 
occupies positions quite different when con- 
sidered relatively to the barn. To one the tree 


yroved 


y two 
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and cc’ forms one of the sides. The correct 
resolution of this triangle determines the dis- 
tance of the Sun. 

Those observers who shall be stationed in 
both northern and southern hemispheres will 
define and measure the lines a a’ and ¢ ¢’. 
This gives the length of two chords of a circle, 
from which it will not be difficult to find the 
distance betweenthem. This is called Halley’s 
method, after Halley, the eminent astronomer, 
and it is comparatively simple. Another 
method, which has many advocates, is that 
called Delisle’s. Inemploying it two observers, 





widely separated, note the exact time when 
the planet enters and leaves the sun’s disk, 
The difference in the hour and minute recorded 
will show what effect the separation of the ob. 
servers has on the apparent position of the 
planet. Numerous other observations will be 
taken; among them the sun will be photo 
graphed, so that the positions of the black spot, 
as seen from different places, can be afterward 
compared. A new instrument, called the heli- 
ometer, will be used to measure directly the dis 
tance of the black spot from the edge of the 
bright circle of the sun. 


—+0+—_—_. 


RAILWAYS IN COLORADO. 


HE railway history of Colorado is a 
romance. Four years ago a single track 
shot across the plains of Kansas, and, like the 
flying cord of a spider’s web, made fast Den- 
ver to the East. Now 655 miles of railway 
are running in Colorado, and 2,070 miles in 
the system which connects that Territory with 
the country east of the Missouri. These 2,070 
miles have been built at a cash expenditure 
of $50,000,000. Is not this a solid undertak- 
ing? 
But more, the 655 miles in Colorado involve 
a projected mileage of several thousand miles 
additional to complete them, about 662 miles 
of which are now in course of construction. 
Still more, the 2,070 miles of arterial system 
connecting the country west of the plains 
with the country east of the plains, involve 
to complete that system the construction of 
some 3,000 more miles at a cost of, say, 
$60,000,000. 
The following is the mileage of the rail- 
ways of Colorado already in operation : 


Kansas Pacific 210 miles. 
Denver Pacific * 
Denver and Rio Grande 

Denver and Boulder Valley 

Coen Gabel. .....« cveveces cocunsecttwanese 

Kansas Pacific extension to Fort Lyon 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé (Sargent and 


Denver and Julesburg—Arapahoe to. Long- 


Therailway situation of Southern Colorado, 
in which the greatest development has taken 
place, stands at present thus: 

The Denver and Rio Grande (narrow gauge) 





Railway, projected from Denver southward to 
El Paso, on the borders of Old Mexico, is now 
in operation to South Pueblo, 120 miles from 
Denver. It is under construction thence south- 
ward to Trinidad (90 miles), of which 40 are 
already graded. The Arkansas branch to 
Cafion City (47 miles) is also in operation giv- 
ing a western communication. The extension 
of the Kansas Pacific, known as the Arkansas 
Valley Railroad Company, is completed and 
running from Kit Carson, 56 miles southwest, 
to Fort Lyon on the Arkansas River, 90 miles 
felow Pueblo. The Kansas Pacific promise 
to complete it to Pueblo. 

The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Rail- 
way has already reached Granada, on the 
eastern boundary of Colorado, and is expected 
to be pushed up the Arkansas River. These 
are the railways that radiate directly from 
Pueblo as a center, when it is remembered 
that Pueblo, like a key, will more or less con- 
trol the railway system of two large States, 
Colorado and New Mexico, the wealth of the 
territory which she will drain and to which 
she will distribute is seen to be almost beyond 
computation. This town will probably be 
the largest city along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains from British America to 
Chihuahua. 

The representative railway of Colorado and, 
indeed, of the future system of the Rocky 
Mountain base country, is the Denver and Rio 
Grande, and a few words more in explanation 
of its history and end will picture the field to 
the general reader more graphically than long 
columns of figures or technical detail. 
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The breath of life has been breathed into 
Southern Colorado by the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway. For long years this section 
of the Territory, with all its vast resources 
and wondrous beauty, had been practically 
closed against settlement, progress, or even 
inspection. The fertile valleys of the Fount- 
ain and the Arkansas might as well have 
been waste lands; the iron, and coal, and oil, 
and gypsum, and silver wealth, of its mount- 
ains and cafions were practically valueless, 
until opened by the intelligence and sagacity 
and energy of Eastern railway leaders. 

This road, you know, challenges attention 
in three great phases: 

1. It isa bold demonstration of a new theory 
or system in railroad mechanics—the narrow 
gauge. 

2. It is the first clearly conceived attempt 
at a thorough north and south continental 
line, 

8. It opens the gates to Mexico and brings 
face to face the Latin and Saxon civilizations 
of this continent. 

As the initial narrow gauge railway of this 
country, the Denver and Rio Grande is a study 
to scientific men and a curiosity to all others ; 
both classes are busy looking at it this sum- 
mer. There have been other roads of a nar- 
row gauge built in the United States, but all 
of them of very limited length, or intended 
for a special and contracted business. This 
one aims at a line of 1,700 miles, and is already 
a full working road, carrying passenger travel 
and all kinds of freight. I have not space in 
tue limits of tls paper to go into discussion 
of the principle of the narrow gauge, a ques- 
tion which the railway and scientific journals 
have been arguing with such heat for some 
time past. Suffice it to say here, that it in- 
volves an entire revolution in the present sys- 
tem of railway construction, equipment, and 
management. Colonel Wm. H. Greenwood, 
the general manager of this road and one of 
the foremost advocates of the narrow gauge 
reform, distinctly, and I think wisely, says 
that the principle of the narrow gauge system 
now does not lie in the mere distance between 
the rails, but is a question of general and 
thorough economy and retrenchment in the 
present system of railway management. It 
means lighter equipment, less useless speed, 
and so a perpetual saving in wear and tear, as 





well as in the first cost of construction and 
equipping. 

As a continental north and south through 
line, the Denver and Rio Grande is again a 
road of imperial conception. It wants to be 
and will be the iron back-bone of the conti- 
nent trending the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, the whole length of the English, 
American, and Spanish belts. Heretofore the 
vast continental railroad enterprises of this 
country have been east and west, and the 
north and south lines only short independent 
connections. This road is the first concep- 
tion of a north and south system. With the 
Denver Pacific and Central Colorado and a 
mediated extension from Cheyenne to some 
point on the North Pacific on the one hand, 
and its own projection to the city of Mexico on 
the other, the Denver and Rio Grande will 
constitute a through north and south conti- 
nental line, bisecting at right angles the 
Northern Pacific, the Union and Central line, 
the Kansas Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the Texas Pacific, and any line running from 
the city of Mexico to the sea. With this faint 
outline of its scheme, we leave the reader to 
fill up for himself the picture of its magnifi- 
cient future. 

And this future of the road it is which lifts 
it up from the plane of men, mechanics, or 
trade, into the range of statesmanship and 
political domination. By its charter, already 
projected to the southern line of the Territory 
of New Mexico, its extension into the capital 
of the Republic of Mexico is only a question 
of timc, and that time impending. 

A word in feeble attempt to convey some 
faint conception of what these railways have 
done for the social life and industrial develop- 
ment of Colorado, I am sure the readcrs of the 
JOURNAL would open their eyes with surprise 
should they see Colorado as I see it to-day. 
RightunderPike’sPeak—the hunting-grounds 
of Fremont and Kit Carson, the desolate land. 
of starved and exasperated miners—I write 
from a comfortable, not to say elegant hotel,. 
with all the conveniences that can be had,in. 
any Eastern town. The Italian skies, you. 
know, the stimulating airs that. blow fresh 
and unbreathed from the mountains. you may 
have enjoyed; the iron and sulphur and soft 
water you may, or may not, have drank and 
bathed in. But the scene has shifted, andthe 
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curtain rises to-day on a picture that even the 
old actors of the days gone by would fail to 
recognize. The magnificent table-land, 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea, from which, as 
on a magnificient monolith, 8,000 feet higher, 
the shaft of the eternal peak has been all 
taken up for building purposes, and the an- 
tiphonal ring of ax, and plane, and saw, 
and hammer, answer to each other all day 
long. Stores, dwellings, railway offices, law- 
yers, shops, one church, and a printing-office, 
cover the splendid plain that looks too hand- 
some to be touched. 

In front runs the narrow gauge railway, 
trending the base of the mountain and follow- 
ing the old trail to Mexico, Side by side 
come in the modern omnibusses from the dé- 
pot and the antique cattle teams from Texas. 
The conductor of one and thé “ bull-whacker” 
who guides the other meet at the same hotel, 
and from your piazza you see them both at 
once—the old and the new. 

I feel sure that in time, and that time soon, 
this place will be the greatest resort of fashion 
and pleasure in the country. Here are the 
skies of Italy, the mountains of Switzerland, 
the winds of France, the waters of Nassau, 
scenery that is kindred to the Yosemite, and 
all at once and within easy and luxurious 
reach. Here there are conditions that can be 
equaled nowhere else. Six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea—and that is our 
bottom land here, with 8,000 feet higher to 
go, if you like—the heart beats faster and 
freer, and you live for the pleasure of living. 
Again the rarity of the atmosphere enables 
your eyes to range fora hundred miles around, 
giving pictures that can be had nowhere else, 
while the extreme distance softens and tones 
the landscape until it wears the finish of a 
fine engraving. Lastly, for those that need 
them, there are natural fountains of highly- 
charged medical waters boiling fresh from 
the ground, the carbonic acid gas escap- 
ing in perpetual effervescence. Iron, sulphur, 
and soda abound in strong natural tinctures, 
and those who come to search for the pools 
of Bethesda will likely find them here readier 
than in almost any other section of the con- 
tinent. Already gentlemen of culture and 
means have taken up the handsome sites at 
the mouth of the cafion and in the lonely nooks 
of the peaks with the views of building there 





their country seats, and when built they will 
have residences that no millions of money 
could erect elsewhere. I think that before 
long this entire sweep of country will be coy- 
ered with just such places, the seats of cul- 
ture, refinement, and opulence. 

Tradition has it that once in the centuries 
gone by there lived there a people in comfort, 
elegance, and a reasonably high state of civil- 
ization—the loyal Atzecs. Cortez came, the 
Montezuma called, their religion and their 
government were in peril, and leaving home 
and comfort and country these true lieges of 
a sovereign whose throne rested on the cen- 
turies, went down to the city of Mexico to 
fight for their traditions and flag and faith, 
fought and lost and died. Certain it is, that 
a little south of this immediate spot in Pueblo 
County there are traces of a civilization and of 
substantial opulence of which the very tradi- 
tion has passed away here, and which is neither 
Spanish nor Indian. Certain it is, that while 
the Indian, awed by the visible manifestations 
of the hand of God, came here to worship 
on state occasions, they did not use it as one 
of their permanent hunting-grounds or winter 
abodes. For centuries it seems hardly to 
have known the face of man as a dweller, and 
now, at a flash, it is open to all the world, and 
the silence of ages is broken by all the con- 
fused orchestra of modern life, the scream of 
the locomotive, the busy hum of industries, 
the whirl of machinery, the sounds of the 
gong and revelry, the crack of the rifle, the 
voice of prayer and praise, the music of chil- 
dren’s voices, and the quiet rhythm of happy 
homes. W. W. NEVIN. 

Cotorapo Sprines, Colorado. 


—~+0e—___—_— 


A Suaexstion.—Save the tea leaves for a 
few days, then steep them in a tin pail or pan 
for half an hour, strain through a sieve, and 
use the liquid to wash all the varnished paint. 
It requires very little “elbow polish,” as the 
tea acts as a strong detergent, cleansing the 
paint from all its impurities, and making the 
varnish equal to new. It cleans window-sash- 
es and oilcloths; indeed, any varnished sur- 
face is improved by its application. It washes 
window-panes and mirrors much better than 
water, and is excellent for cleaning black wak 
nut, picture, and looking-glass frames. It will 
not do to wash unvarnished paint with it. 
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BUSINESS REVIVES. 


Tue long period of dullness and business prostration 
has passed, The “hard times” caused by that “cruel 
panic” are believed to be over. All great interests, agri- 
caltural, manufacturing, commercial, etc., are waking 
up. Our railways, canals, lakes, and rivers are alive 
with moving passengers, productions, and freight. We 
have had, on the whole, a good harvest. A short season 
remains in which to prepare for winter. Heavy rains 
cutting frosts, and purifying snows will soon be upon 
us. Are weready? Nowisthe time to push. We have 
put our intellectual eggs into the incubator, and hope 
to hatch out a brood of valuable chickens for the benefit 
Who wants them ? 

Metaphor aside, we are maturing our plans for 1875. 
The late vote has given us a new view of things—new 
encouragement, opening our minds to the attainment of 
possibilities not before conceived. The future never 
before looked so bright for PurENoLoey. “ There és a 
good time coming.” 

—_+0e—_—___—_ 


“HE WAS REVILED.” 

N view of the stern duties each and every 
human being is called on to perform, on 

his way through life, let him never forget the 
fact, that those of high and holy motives— 
men who seek the good of their fellow-men— 
will meet with rebuffs, opposition, persecu- 
tion, cruelty, and, sometimes, life itself will 
be imperilled. It is not long since men were 
hooted at, pelted with eggs, even lynched, 
because they opposed the extension of human 
slavery in this, our boasted land of liberty. 
To be an abolitionist in the South was con- 
sidered as bad as to be a horse-thief in the 
North. Honest men proclaimed the truth, 
though struck down by bludgeons for so do- 
ing. Temperance men and women are de- 
nounced as fanatics, and have been mobbed 
while praying to have drunkard-making men 


of JouRNAL readers. 





discontinue their bad business. Most of the 
apostles were put to death for preaching 
Christian principles, while the Author of our 
Religion was cruelly, wickedly, crucified. In 
view of these facts, can not westand up man- 
fully in defense of our profoundest convic- 
tions? If we do know that the use of poison- 
ous alcohol, tobacco, opium, and other stim- 
ulating or narcotic drugs, with the entire list 
of quack nostrums, is not only injurious when 
taken into the stomach, but the direct cause 
which leads to drunkenness, crime, and pre- 
mature death, ought we not to be brave and 
plucky enough to defend the right, though 
the devil and all his legions oppose? Aye, 
the want of this age is clear-minded, consci- 
entious, honest, unperverted men and women 
—such as will not flinch in the time of trial. 
Calling one hard names doesn’t make him a 
bad man. Reformers have been charged with 
infidelity, but that did not make them so. 
Martin Luther was called an apostate, but he 
was not discouraged in his work of religious 
reform. Priessnitz was called a cold-water 
quack, but his methods, to a great degree, 
have been adopted in all the hospitals 
throughout Christendom; and water dress- 
ings for wounds are now the rule, and thou- 
sands are thereby saved who would, under . 
the old dry-lint treatment, have perished. 

Progress and improvement may be seen in 
all countries where there is mental activity 
and religious freedom. 

At present, we are in a state of transition 
from the curses of negro slavery, civil war, 
and the barbarities of savages on our frontier 
settlements. But we shall overcome all these, 
and in good time emerge from the darkness 
of ignorance, superstition, and wickedness, 
into the light of intelligence, a reasonable 
faith, good health, and true Godliness, 


——. 


JUDGING OTHERS.: 


T is a common saying that “we judge 


others by ourselves.” A scandal-monger, 
according to this rule, believes all others to 
love scandal ; a libertine is quite sure others 
are like himself ; a thief, who succeeds in his 
exploits, congratulates himself that he is 
more cunning than others, who would have 
done the same things had they been bold 
enough. A flirt practices on others what 
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she supposes others would, if they could, 
practice on her. This is a low, selfish stand- 
ard by which to judge others, but many have 
no higher. Cana river rise higher than its 
source? Cana dog reason? Can he pray? 
Can he forgive? There are human beings 
among us who still live in their animal pas- 
sions, and are not developed much above 
their animal instincts. How can they be ex- 
pected to judge righteous judgment? Can 
such persons come to correct conclusions ? 
Ta one sense, they are still in childhood— 
the childhood of undeveloped intellect and 
of moral sentiment. One may have lived to 
be old and gray, like many whom we know, 
and still be only “boys.” In general so- 
ciety, how many there are, men and women in 
bodily stature, who need the watchful care of 
a guardian, and to be directed by an “over- 
seer.” How can such creatures do other- 
wise than act as children, feel as children, 
and be as children? Call them mental 


dwarfs if you will, but here they are! 
We repeat, tattling gossips, prurient scan- 
dal-mongers, and malicious slanderers natu- 


rally suppose others to be like themselves. 
So of the libertine, seducer, thief, gourmand, 
glutton, miser, mischief-maker, miscreaut. 
But there is a higher criterion than one’s 
self by which to judge of men and things. 
That criterion is God. Let each, however 
low his conceptions, and however limited 
his mental or moral reach, carry his case or 
his cau~e to this higher court or tribunal, 
and he will obtain a judgment somewhat 
above that of his own poor fallible compre- 
hension. But men, low down in develop- 
ment, do not often go to this high court for 
counsel, They go where they hope to secure 
a verdict in their own favor, be it right, or 
be it wrong. A few more just persons seek 
only the right, though the case may go 
against them. 

Thus we-see that, though we may ordi- 
narily “‘ judge others by ourselves,” there is a 
higher and a better standard for arriving at 
the truth. Let us, each of us, learn all we 
can in this matter of judging ourselves and 
one another, but let us be. very careful not 
to misjudge—especially let us be just, and 
merciful as just in our judgments, always 
submitting the case, whether of ourselves or 
ot another, to Almighty God, and abiding 
whatever decision he may pass thereupon. 





BAWDY BOOKS. 

HATEVER the Young Mén’s Christ. 
ian Association has done or has not 
done, it has earned, through certain of its 
members, vastly more than it has cost, ina 
single interest, viz.: in breaking up, putting 
down, and in rooting out from our stores, 
our shops, our factories, our schools, and our 
families tons of the vile books, papers, prints, 
pictures, etc., which pervert and corrup: 
young and old men and women into whos? 
hands they may fall or be clandestinely placed, 
The Christian Weekly lately published a strix 
ing picture representing a wicked man luring 
a beautiful boy to engage in the sale of his 
filthy literature, and properly entitled it 
“ The Devil’s Colporteur,” and thus described 

him and the fiendish trade. 

“The devil’s colporteurs are everywhere. 
His societies hold no anniversaries, issue no 
reports, publish no statistics, But his agents 
are numerous, assiduous, astute. He has no 
prejudices against tracts nor against colport- 
age of the sort to serve his purpose. He 
knows the value of illustrations to catch 
the eye and stimulate the imagination, and 
uses them in forms that would be hideous to 
you, but are seductive to the young. 

“ Sometimes these devil’s colporteurs carry » 
on another business as a cover or a companion 
to this. They own a newspaper-stand or a 
flashy book-store or a third-rate picture-store. 
The wares they exhibit are bad enough— 
worse wares are hidden away in secret places, 
to be brought out only on occasion. Often- 
times they dono other business. They carry 
their stock-in-trade under their arm. They 
watch on the street corners; they haunt the 
hotels. They judge of probable customers 
by their faces. They slyly exhibit to the 
passer-by a picture to excite the curiosity or 
inflame the imagination. They are the devil's 
‘fishers for men.’ The reality may be seen 
in any of our large towns, in many of our 
smaller towns, any day. 

“ The literature itself is of a kind that can 
not be described. ‘The devil,’ says a char- 
itable proverb, ‘is not so black as he is paint- 
ed.’ This devil is so black that printers’ ink 
can not paint him. 

“ The business is not confined to the great 
cities. One of the largest publishers of this 
literature lived, flourished, and carried on 
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his trade until the law caught him in its 
net, in one of the quiet villages of pure and 
Puritanical New England. There is no Gar- 
den of Eden where the serpent can not come. 

“Jt is nota modern business. In 1744 Jon- 
athan Edwards discovered the prevalence of 
this literature in his quiet parish of North- 
ampton. He at once set to work to drive 
it out. There was scarcely a family in his 
parish that was not affected by it. His 
exposures, fearlessly but not wisely made, 
were one of the causes which led to his 
subsequent dismissal.” 

THE BAD BUSINESS TO-DAY. 

It is not a small business. Since 1872, 
through the efforts of one man, there have 
been seized and confiscated 134,000 pounds 
of books, 94,000 pictures and photographs, 
14,200 pounds of stereotype plates, and 130,- 
000 advertising circulars, pamphlets, and 
songs; 106 dealers have been arrested, 20,000 
orders by letter have been seized, the names 
of 6,000 dealers throughout the United States 
have been revealed by the account books of 
manufacturers and publishers, and the names 


of 22,000 persons throughout the United | 
States catalogued and sold to dealers, as | 


persons likely to be purchasers. On these 
lists are the names of many boys and young 
men in schools of all kind, through whom 
this department of literature is introduced, 
unknown to the principals. 

In other cases the books are loaned as in 
a circulating library. 

We sound the note of warning again and 
again, because so many are oblivious of the 
danger, because the traffic prospers only in 
secrecy, perishes in the light of day. To 
cry let it alone only eclioes the cry of the 
devil when Christ came to cast him out. 
The devil still asks nothing more for him- 
self and his colporteurs than to be let alone. 

The public scarcely realize to what extent 
they are indebted to the New York Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the great 
good it has done—is now doing, in eradi- 
cating obscene pictures and bawdy books 
from their midst. The work can not be fully 
reported, as the nature of it requires secrecy. 
Bad men work in the dark; they must be 
met and overpowered on their own grounds. 
Those who are willing to contribute to this 
eminently Christian work in money, in ser- 





atin 


vices, or in any other way, may do so through 
the above-named association. Mr. Anthony 
Comstock is the proper person to address, 
It is to him personally, more than to any 
other one man, this whole country is deeply 
indebted in this respect. 

If Mr, Bergh deserves the thanks of many 
for his efforts to suppress cruelty to animals, 
Mr. Comstock deserves our thanks much 
more for his good efforts to save our youth 
from the corrupting and seductive influences 
of the devils in human form whom he has 
convicted in the courts and who are now 
serving out their sentences in several State 
prisons, Let him go on with his work, and 
let all good men stand behind and sustain 
him. 

LIFE SUPPORTING DEATH — COSTLY 

FUNERALS. 


HE Working People says: The last census 
gives some interesting figures and shows, 
somewhat, at least, the extent to which death 
supports life upon its peculiar globe. In 1870 
there were in the United States 1,996 profes- 
sional undertakers, of whom 20 were women. 
The deaths in that time were 260,673, so that 
to the average undertaker there fell 131 cases. 
Besides the undertakers there were 2,365 coffin 
makers, who, of course, depend upon the un- 
dertakers for sales, These classes together make 
4,361 persons who lived by the deaths of 260,673 
persons. Doctors and dressmakers aside, there- 
fore, under our present methods, about sixty 
deaths avail to keep one person alive for a year 
or one dead body is a guarantee of six day’s 
sustenance to one person, or one day’s support 
for six persons. Or, to take another view of 
the case, if each of these bodies were allowed 
a full sized grave, the whole would occupy 
about 202 acres, and each of these acres would 
support about 22 persons for a year, which isa 
better yield than that of the best wheat field.” 
The Richmond Advocate says, with regard to 
the cost of coffins: ‘“‘ Was the name of an under- 
taker ever seen in the list of bankrupts? We 
have never found patent caskets in any schedule 
of assets exhibited by an assignee. Farmers are 
sold out. Brokers break. Companies collapse, 
Governments become insolvent. But the fash- 
ionable undertaker flourishes and is never 
brought to grief, except in a professional way. 
The dealers in metallic cases are unaffected by 
financial panics. 
“Ts it because burying is a steady unfluctu- 
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ating trade, or is it that there is a wider margin 
of profits in coffins than in other merchandise? 
They ought, as necessities of life, or, rather, of 
death, to be like other necessities, cheap. But 
does not the cost of a modern sarcophagus, 
walnut or metallic, rank among the luxuries? 
There is a growing inquiry whether this pecu- 
liar kind of joiners’ work is not rated much 
above the usual cabinet prices. 

“ People pay funeral bills without a word. To 
hesitate at a single item is counted a sign of an 
ignoble spirit, and to squabble over the price of 
a coffin would entail a disgrace upon children’s 
children. In other purchases men examine 
the goods and hear the prices. They pass from 
shop to shop, and buy only at the best bargains. 
But who has the heart to inquire the cost of 
the coffin that must receive the first-born of 
your boyhood friend, far less to haggle over 
the price put on it by the maker. The day of 
mourning is not a time to pass from street to 
street comparing these sad forms of polished 
wood, and setting the price of one against the 
other. 

“ There are many households in fair condition 
that can ill afford to lose the head of the family, 
and find that the burial expenses cut deeply 
into a year’s income. Not to have a fitting 
funeral equipment, such as the fashion of the 
day requires, argues in the public mind igno- 
rant and unworthy views, and to yield to the 
full tax of modern mortuary upholstery is a 
severe pressure upon persons even of not very 
limited means. 

“We shall hail the day with pleasure when 
the mode of sepulcher shall be simple, and the 
laying of the dead in the earth will not heavily 
burden the living. When ‘dust to dust’ is so 
expensive, is it any wonder that the cremation- 
ists have received countenance, when they offer, 
at a trifling outlay and in the old classic fash- 
ion, to turn ‘ ashes to ashes?’ 

“Whoever will inaugurate a ‘movement’ 
against expensive funerals will be a benefactor. 
It will be a Christian charity for the churches 
to begin a crusade against the cost of coffins.” 

When Baron Anselm de Rothschild, the 
possessor of $200,000,000, recently deceased, 
was buried, the utmost simplicity pervaded 
the ceremonies. There was no display of ex- 
pense. The hearse was drawn by two horses 
—four plumed and stately steeds are quite 
common in this country on the occasion of 
the interment of some pretentious body—and 
a few servants walked in quiet order behind it. 

There is as much ostentation, display, and 
vanity in a modern fashionable funeral as in 





anything else ; but it is in bad taste, and ought 
to be frowned down. It is for the living, rather 
than for the dead, our means, our energies, and 
our best services should be given. If simplicity 
and economy are anywhere in good taste, it is 
in disposing of the dead, whom we can no 
more benefit, however much may be expended 
on theirremains. A decent, inexpensive burial 
is most consistent with moral respect and honor. 


——_~+9¢—__—_. 


PUT “THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT 
PLACE.” 


ERE is good advice of a non-partisan 
spirit, from the Norcross (Georgia) Ad- 
vance, and which all right-minded men—and 
women—will indorse. But will they act ac- 
cordingly? Letushopeso. This Advance says: 
“Good congressmen, good legislators, good 
governors, good county officers, are calculated 
to make a good government and a prosperous 
people. Then push ahead with the battle-cry, 
“Our country’s highest good,” fighting for the 
right, and success will certainly attend you, and 
a new era will dawn in old Georgia.” 

It further remarks, in the same strain: 

“In view of the coming elections, it behooves 
every honest, true citizen to consider well upon 
whom he shall bestow his suffrage. Men can 
not be too careful in regard tv whom they place 
in official position, no matter how small that 
position may be. We should look to the gen- 
eral standing of a man, whether his past career 
has been one of evil or of good works ; whether 
his understanding of the position to which he 
aspires is adequate to the performance of his 
official duties ; whether his honesty and integ- 
rity may be relied upon—in short, whether he 
would be ‘the right man in the right place, 
should be carefully considered before voting 
for a man to occupy any position, either in 
County, State, or General Government.” 

Sound doctrine, that, and we wish, yea, we 
devoutly pray, as we love our country and its 
institutions, that all good men will see to it 
that the above suggestions be rigidly adhered 
to. It is further suggested : 

“ Now let the people gird on the armor of 
principle and care, and search out men who are 
in every respect fitted to hold office ; and when 
such a man is found, let every honest citizen, 
who has any interest in the good management 
of public affairs, work for his election in all 
honorable ways. 

“Tf this be done, a great change will be seen 
all over the country. We will see, instead of 
a broken commerce, our fair land with abund- 
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ant means and controlled by men of true worth. 
We will see, instead of an over-taxed, discour- 
aged and oppressed\people, a people energetic 
and prosperous. Look at it, good people, and 
calculate the benefits which will arise from put- 
ting good men in positions of trust and honor. 
No one will help you unless you first show a 
spirit to help yourselves. Give the worn-out 
political hacks the go-by. Throw aside all 
petty party prejudices, work to the front, and 
try to bring about a change from what has 
been—a change for the better. There is suffi- 
cient room for grand improvement.” 

For a Georgia paper, this may seem radical ; 
but we indorse every word of it, and go a step 
further, we would neither “marry a man if he 
drinks,” or elect him to any office. We would 
not trust a drunkard to make laws for sober men. 
Nor would we elect any man to office whose 
body or brain is muddled, befogged, or narcot- 
ized by tobacco. We would have only clean, 
sound, honest, goodly men in offices of trust, or 
to legislate for American citizens, 


—__+0+-—__ 


A REFORMATORY PRISON FOR WCMEN. 


HE Legislature of Massachusetts passed a 

sensible act, during its session, when it 
appropriated a sum of $300,000 to establish a 
reformatory prison for women, The new law 
reads like a benediction, in the interest of un- 
fortunate women, who, under pressure of cir- 
cumstances, commit unlawful acts, for which, 
the law requires that they be placed in restraint. 
Not a word is said in this law about “ punish- 
ment,” and we congratulate the law-makers 
of the old Commonwealth, on the fact that it 
is for REVORM, rather than revenge, that this 
class is to be provided with a new and im- 
proved home. Read this: 

The commissioners of prisons are hereby au- 
thorized to select and determine a plan, and to 
——— an eligible site within the limits of 

e Commonwealth, and to cause to be erected 
thereon a suitable prison for a reformatory 
prison for women convicts, with accommoda- 
tions for five hundred prisoners, together with 
such household accommodations for the super- 
intendent and family, and for subordinate offi- 
cers, as said board of prison commissioners 
may deem necessary. 


And this: 


As soon as the commissioners of prisons have 
erected a prison agreeably to the provisions of 
this act, and the same is ready to receive, safe- 
ly keep, and employ the convicts committed to 
the same, the governor shall issue his procla- 
mation establishing the reformatory prison for 
women, and thereupon all female convicts duly 





committed to the same, or removed by order of 
the commissioners of prisons as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be kept imprisoned, employed, and 
detained, conformably to the sentences or or- 
ders of the courts, and the rules and regulations 
of said prison duly made and provided. 


All the officers of this prison, save only the su- 
perintendent, treasurer, and steward, shall be 
women, at the discretion of the governor and 
council, matrons, teachers,chaplains, etc.,should 
be selected with reference to their knowledge 
of human nature, and their special fitness for 
such positions. We predict the best success 
for this reformatory institution, and see clearly 
that other States must soon follow the lead of 
Massachusetts in prison reform, as they have 
in common school education and in hundreds 
of other good examples. « 


es 





WHO WILL DO IT? 


NHE field we occupy in spreading a knowl- 
edge of human nature is broad, and 
waves with a harvest which is ripening for 
the gathering hand. No subject appeals more 
invitingly to strong, courageous, and earnest 
men and women. Our subject is mind and 
character, human: growth and human weal. 
As it deals with the central controlling enti- 
ties of man’s being, it ranks in reality above 
all topics outside of it and subsidiary to it. 
Of course it is honorable, because necessary, to 
construct roads and bridges for transit,houses 
for habitation, clothing to shield the body, 
and to raise food for its nourishment; but he 
who deals with mind, as teacher, preacher, 
and phrenologist, has vocations of most im- 
portance. He who studies the actions and 
laws of mind, or educates it to act with wis- 
dom, skill, and facility, or who guides it to 
high moral aims, should regard his high 
calling with proper respect, and as most use- 
ful and responsible. He or she who would | 
best serve the world should select such a posi- 
tion as will use the talents to the best advant- 
age, whether it be called high or low; but 
may we not “covet earnestly the best gifts,” 
and seek to do that which has the highest 
and the best aim? 

We do not invite to our profession those 
who lack the natural talents, the industry, 
and the integrity to do themselves, their 
clients, and their subject fair justice by attain- 
ing respect and success, We crave perfection 
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but do not expect it; industry, good sense, fair 
education, and honesty, we demand ; nothing 
else will benefit mankind or bring to the 
worker such compensation in respect, honor, 
emolument, and the consciousness of doing 
good as a man or woman needs, and in right 
relations to life and labor may expect. 

Who will enter the field of practical Phre- 
nology and teach mankind the true philoso- 
phy of mind, what belongs to human nature 
in the way of faculty, propensity, and senti- 
ment, and how these may be most wisely and 
successfully trained to usefulness and happi- 
ness ? 

This field of inquiry embraces also philos- 
ophy and the laws of health and physical 
improvement and perfection. 

Moreover, he who understands the mech- 
anism of mind and body stands at the center 
of man’s being, usefulness, and happiness. 
The choice of pursuits for the young, the best 
way to train and educate each person, and 
how to lead all men in the special path best 
suited to make the most of the endowment 
of each, however various. 

This would place every person in the right 
relations to self, to culture, to business, and 
to marriage; and if applied for half a cen- 
tury to the human race in the most favored 
countries, it would be doubled in power and 
in the legitimate means of happiness. 


—_+4o—__— 


Scorta Bricks.—For many years experi- 
ments have been made with the view to utilize 
the waste of iron-smelting. Latterly some suc- 
cess has been achieved. The Colliery Guardian 
thus deecribes the process adopted by the Tees 
Company, of Darlington, England: There is 
planted at the entrance of the kilns an appara- 
tus which may be best described as a revolv- 
ing table, on which are a number of wrought- 
iron brick molds. A line of rails, some twenty 
or thirty yards, runs from the blast furnace 
toward this table, along which is brought the 
slag liquid in boxes or bogies. These are 
placed in such a position that the molten 
liquid runs into the mold, and as each mold 
is filled, the table revolves around. The time 
required for the slag to set is about two min- 
utes. While it is red-hot the bricks are taken 
out of the molds and put into the annealing 
kilns or ovens, where they remain for three 
days, after which they are perfect, cool, solid, 





and hard, and ready for use. The company 
contemplate erecting an apparatus near the 
blast furnaces, so that the slag can run into 
the molds direct, and instead of the revolving 
table, they are going to adopt the principle of 
a horizontal movement, so that the molds will 
be carried along by a chain action, something 
after the mode ‘of the river dredgers. The 
manufacture of scorie or slag bricks is now an 
accomplished fact, and this new industry must 
tend to diminish the cost of making pig iron, 
wherever it is brought into requisition. 


———74o—___——_—. 


FAIR HAVEN, ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


HE dreams of early settlers, of forty years 
ago, are now being realized. Adjoining 
the town of Sterling, in Cayuga County, near 
the eastern line of Wayne County, New York, 
feurteen miles west from Oswego, thirty miles 
north from Auburn, and about the same dis- 
tance north-west from Syracuse, lies one of the 
most beautiful, safest, and most capacious har- 
bors on Lake Ontario. The bay, formerly called 
Little Sodus, now Ontario Bay, is two miles 
long, a mile wide, with fine bold shores, deep 
clear water, a splendid entrance from the lake, 
and is, in all respects, as good a harbor as nature 
and art can make. 

The new Lake Shore Railway, which is being 
pushed forward to completion, and extends 
from Oswego to Lewiston, near Niagara Falk, 
where it connects with the Great Western and 
other roads to the West, will form a short and 
direct route, probably ota Hoosic Tunnel, to 
Boston and the East. 

Besides this new East and West Trunk line, 
there is an excellent North and South line— 
the Southern Central—terminating at the bay, 
and reaching south to Owego, on the New 
York and Erie road, and thence to the great 
Pennsylvania coal regions, and so on to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the South 
and West. This new road—the Southern Cen- 
tral—crosses and connects with the following 
railways: The Lake Shore, near Ontario Bay; 
the New York Central and the Erie Canal, at 
Weedsport, and the New York Central—old 
road—at Auburn. It crosses the Ithaca and 
Courtland at Freeville, and the New York and 
Erie Railroad at Owego, and connects with 
the Lehigh Valley for Towanda, Pittston, East- 
on, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. 

Besides these water and railway advantages 
a valuable iron ore bed was recently discovered 
near the bay, and is being worked. The ore is, 
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at present, shipped to Syracuse for smelting, 
but a furnace will probably soon be erected 
near the bay. There are salt springs in the 
immediate vicinity, which, it is believed, will 
ere long, be utilized. There are two steam saw- 
mills and a planing-mill in operation at the bay. 
There are also churches, school-houses, shops, 
etc.,convenient. The place is growing. Com- 
plaint has been made that farmers owning the 
lands around and near this beautiful bay, re- 
fused to sell, and that a stranger wishing to 
settle here could not secure a foothold. This 
is no longer the case, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing item from the New York Hvening Post 
of a late date: 

“Larce SALE oF LAND.—Fair Haven, in 
Cayuga Gounty, New York, is the northern 
terminus of the Southern Central Railroad, and 
is an important coal-shipping point on Lake 
Ontario. One thousand tons are shipped every 
day, mostly to Canada ports. On Wednesday 
last an auction sale of land was held, by order 
of the Supreme Court, of the Cottage Farm, 
fronting on the bay. The sale began at 10 
o'clock in the morning, and lasted until seven 
o'clock in the evening, when 378 plots were 
sold, at an average price of $70 each.” 


Purchases were made by many who intend 
to improve the property immediately, and thus 
give a fresh start to this promising young place. 

Is not this the point for Boston to tap the 
Great Lakes? Where can be found a better 
harbor? What shorter cut can be made to the 
great grain markets of the West? and where, in 
all the land, is there a more healthful or charm- 
ing place for a residence? The grounds are 
high, rolling, well-drained ; abounding in pure 
water, good soil, fine scenery, and all things 
which delight the eye, feed the imagination, 
and satisfy the senses. 

We repeat, the dreams of the early settlers at 
this beautiful bay, of forty years ago, are just 
now being realized. Fair Haven must become 
a place of business importance and of resort for 
recuperation, pleasure, and rest. It is in every 
way one of the most delightful places on the 
shore of the grand old Ontario. 


——_+469——— 


SxveRE Measures. —A new temperance 
apostle has made his appearance in New York, 
preaching a new temperance gospel. He takes 
no stock in moral suasion, and puts no faith 
in the efficacy of prohibitory laws. His plan 
is to operate on the liquor drinker instead of 
the liquor seller, his theory being that as a cat 
may be beaten until it is afraid to steal any 
more cream, a drunkard should be terrified 
into obedience of the laws governing temper- 





ance. His plan is this: Disfranchise the in- 
temperate man from his rights as a citizen on 
first complaint. On the second complaint, let 
him be condemned to sweep the streets, and on 
the third complaint compel him to wear an 
iron collar that will be symbolical of his vice. 
Put rich men and the poor and degraded to- 
gether, and make of them a brace of scaven- 
gers. The necessity for cautioning the ladies 
not to persuade their gentlemen friends to take 
wine on New, Year’s Day will then be no 
longer essential, for, of course, they would not 
like to see their “dear Augustus” in charge 
of a policeman shoveling snow next morning. 

[A man who has become the victim of rum 
and sincerely desires to escape from the terri- 
ble bondage, would willingly submit to severe 
discipline in order to recover his manhood. 
There would be profit to the individual and to 
the community if the above-proposed penalties 
were put in force.] 

——_+99¢—_— 


CAUTIOUSNESS AND BENEVOLENCE LARGE.— 
The Superintendent of the Erie Railway has 
just issued an order to his men, which cer- 
tainly has the “ring of the true metal.” He 
tells them that the accidents which have lately 
occurred on the road have been the results of 
gross carelessness on the part of the employés, 
and warns them that hereafter he will imme- 
diately dismiss any man who is found guilty of 
neglect, which might lead to an accident. The 
employés are also strictly forbidden to use any 
intoxicating drink while on duty, the penalty 
for a violation of this rule being the same, a 
peremptory discharge. The attention of the 
employés is called to certain rules which have 
been issued by the management, and are re- 
minded that it is designed to “deny empoly- 
ment to all but first-class railroad men.” 

{If the management also forbid the use of 
tobacco, they will find their men to have clearer, 
quicker, and sharper minds in the discharge of 
their duties. It is a great gain to have alco- 
holic liquors excluded, and the traveling pub- 
lic will be duly thankful for the prohibition. 
Will other roads follow this good example? 

——— 

THosE who would fit themselves to prac- 
tice the phrenological profession, or would 
learn the science for its uses to them in other 
pursuits, should, if possible, avail themselves 
of our Course of Instruction, which opens its 
next session November 4th, Circulars stating 
particulars sent by mail to all who apply. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Keep the Milk-Room Sweet.—Milk 
and cream are great absorbents of the gasses 
and flavors that may be floating in the air. 


We have been in some kitchens in which the 


milk was kept in winter for the sake of warmth, 
and was exposed, of course, to the fumes and 
gases of the daily cooking. Milk kept under 
such conditions must acquire an unpleasant 
flavor, and must impart it to the butter. 
What is worse, as the casein of milk has a 
great tendency to commence decomposition 


while in the fluid state, this tendency is doubt- 


less hastened by the germs of decay which are 
constantly floating in the atmosphere of a 
kitchen. Some dairy-women say that they can 
not make sweet butter in winter. It is not to 
be wondered at if they expose their cream a 
week before churning to such contaminating 
influences. 


Here are a few of the reasons why 
horses are whipped: For stumbling, owing to 
careless and reckless driving; for slipping 
down, owing to smooth shoes; for shying, 
when frightened ; for any vigorous effort to be 
relieved of torturing flies; for the breaking 
down of the vehicle; and, sixthly, because the 
wind blows off the driver’s hat. 


Keeping Winter Apples.—A mem- 
ber of the Michigan Pomological Society stated 
at the late Adrian meeting, that he was very 
successful in keeping winter apples, and had 
sound, fresh fruit in May, by the following 
treatment: He picks the fruit in October, and 
places it in heaps in the orchard, covering 
them with hay. These heaps remain un- 
touched till December, the slight moisture of 
the earth and the few inches of hay preventing 
any injury to the apples, even during sharp 
freezes. They are then assorted and packed in 
barrels, which, after heading up, are placed in 
a cold cellar, which is kept at a temperature 
of about 32°, and if it should happen to bea 
few degrees lower for a short time, the protec- 
tion of the barrels will prevent injury. 


A Woman’s Tact.—Mrs. Briggs, who 
lives near Xenia, Bourbon County, was left by 
her husband this spring in care of the farm, 
This summer the chinch bugs destroyed her 
wheat field, and then started for the oats which 
grew near. She had a deep furrow plowed 
with the perpendicular side next the oats. This 
obstructed the bugs sufficiently to gather them 
in large numbers in the bottom of the furrow. 





For two days the whole force of the farm was 
employed in heating water and scalding them, 
The bugs were destroyed and the oats saved, 
The first instance on record where a crop has 
been saved from these unwelcome pests by any 
artificial means. [What right has she to inter. 
fere in man’s business ?] 


A Neatly kept cellar is a pretty good 
guarantee of health of the family whose mem- 
bers are breathing the air from it day and 
night. Everybody believes in having pure air 
to breathe; but we are sorry to tell the truth, 
that thousands are breathing impure air on ae- 
count of foul cellars. What are the essentials 
of a good cellar? It must be dry; it must have 
stone walls outside and division walls of either 
stone or brick; the floor of cement upon a 
foundation of cobble stones previously imbed- 
ded into the earth by means of a heavy maul, 
handled by two men; plastered ceilings and 
walls; complete ventilation by means of large 
windows. If these points are secured, the cel- 
lar become sone of the most important rooms 
in the house. 


Crop Prospects in Europe. — The 
latest mail advices from Europe, in regard te 
the crop prospects, say that they are not so 
good as at the last preceding report. Although 
the French wheat crop is a good average one 
still, the hopes that it might be classed among 
the rich crops will not be realized. Rye and 
barley will yield a good quality, but rather lim- 
ited quantity. The complaints about oats have, 
in consequence of the heat, become more nu- 
merous from certain parts. From Vienna the 
official bulletin says the continued July heat 
has done harm in only a comparatively small 
part of the empire, but was pretty damaging to 
the barley, oats, and feed. Rye and wheat 
look well, and corn is also looking well. 


Horticulture for the People.—I feel 
desirous on this occasion to urge the truth that 
an intelligent attention to horticulture will en- 
able any man who owns 4 square rod of land 
to provide more of domestic comfort, and to 
gather around his home more of real, substan- 
tial attraction, than by an equal amount of la- 
bor and expenditure in any other way. I have 
seen men build for themselves dwellings cost- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 or more, who seemed 
wholly unaware of the almost infinite amount 
of attraction which might be added by orna- 
mental planting, and by the cultivation of the 
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yearly circle of fruits. A neighbor built a hand- 
some brick mansion which would now cost 
$15,000. He then went toa neighboring nur- 
sery, and by a great stretch of liberality, as he 
thought, expended in ornamental trees and 
shrubs the huge sum of $5, currency. He had 
been taught, or had taught himself, to believe 
that it was a waste of funds to buy trees that 
were merely “good to look at,” although he 
had put several thousand dollars in piles of 
brick and stucco for no other purpose whatever 
than show, for his house would have been 
really more convenient and comfortable if he 
had reduced its size and pretensions, and made 
it cost at least $5,000 less. A twentieth part 
of the amount thus saved would have given 
him a valuable fruit garden, and have invested 
his dwelling with a paradise of rich foliage, 
and with the bloom and perfume of flowers, 
The truth was, he had never read a horticultu- 
ral book or journal, nor cultivated the dormant 
taste, often smothered down and undeveloped, 
which naturally exists in the bosom of nearly 
every human being. I say nearly every one, 
for there seems to be a few in whom from 
some deficient phrenological development, or 
from some other cause, a refined taste for these 
beauties of nature seems to be totally extinct— 
and such should claim our sympathy for this 
natural deprivation. In the case I have men- 
tioned, the taste of the owner of the elegant 
brick mansion, if he had possessed it, seemed 
hidden far down under a ponderous heap of 
greenbacks, bonds, and mortgages, which he 
had worked thirty years to accumulate. I 
have had occasion to contrast this bleak and 
stately mansion with some neat and small 
dwellings erected at a tenth the expense, sur- 
rounded with all the attractions of soft masses 
of green foliage and clustering flowers.—From 
an Address by Prof. J. J. Thomas. 


Laying Hens.—Treat hens kindly if 
you want them to lay eggs. A petted hen isa 
singing hen, and a singing hen is invariably a 
laying one. The housewife who feeds her 
flock of a dozen petted fowls out of her apron, 
will have eggs to spare; when her neighbor, 
who counts his hens by the hundred, but pelts 
them about his premises with sticks and stones, 
and sets the dog on them whenever he catches 
them in the stables, will not have eggs for his 
own use. Avoid chasing or frightening fowls, 
it injures them. If you want any to kill, take 
them quietly from the roost at night and allow 
them neither by flutter or scream to disturb the 
rest. If you do not want to kill them the 





same evening, put them in a coop, or other 
suitable place, where they can be had next 
morning without further trouble. —Lancaster 
Farmer. 


To Protect Sheep Against Dogs.— 
So many thousands of sheep are destroyed an- 
nually by dogs, that measures for the protee- 
tion of their woolly property are eagerly wel- 
comed by farmers. An English paper recom- 
mends the putting of bells on sheep to protect 
them from the attacks of dogs. The plan 
recommended is in use in parts of Scotland 
and England, and is successful. Surely so 
cheap, simple, and practical a method of pro- 
tecting sheep should be more extensively tried 
in this country than it is, where the destruction 
of these animals by dogs is said to cost millions 
of dollars annually. 


Screntiric, LITERARY, AND INDUSTRIAL 
Socretres.—Here are a few of the more prom- 
inent, as compiled by the Industrial Monthly: 


American Socrety or Crvit Enernerers.—Julius W. 
Adams, President ; Gabriel Leverich, Secretary. Rooms 
63 William Street. For list of regular meetings see 
Transactions. Non-members admitted to meetings held 
on the third Wednesday of each month, at 8 Pp. mM. 

Lycsum or Naturat History.—Dr. John 8. New- 
berry, President. Rooms 64 Madison Avenue. Meet- 
ings every Monday evening—first Monday of the month, 
business; second, chemical section; third, geology; 
fourth, natural history. Meetings free. Visitors wel 
come. 

American GEooRAPHICAL SocieTy.—Chief Justice C. 
P. Daly, President; E. R. Straznicky, Secretary. Room 
in Cooper Institute. Meetings on the second Tuesday 
of each month. Admission by a card from a member. 

Acapemy or Drsien.—Corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street. T. Addison Richards, Secretary. 
Department of schools, free ; department of exhibitions, 
admission 25 cents. 

METROPOLITAN ART Muszum.—108 West Fourteenth 
Street. Admission 25 cents; Mondays, free. 

Artists’ Funp Society oF New York. — Annual 
sale of works of art, contributed by members, for its 
benefit. Alex. Lawrie, Secretary, 212 Fifth Avenue. 

AMERICAN SocrETy oF PAINTERS IN WATER COLORS. 
—Annual Exhibitions. Admission 25 cents. J. C, 
Nicoll, Secretary, 51 West Tenth Street. 

Historica, Socrery.—Corner Second Avenue and 
Eleventh Street. Admission by card of introduction 
from a member. 

PoLYTECHNIC ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN INsTI- 
TuTe.—Prof. 8. D. Tilman, President. Room 24 Coo 
Institute. Every Thursday evening at 7.30. Admission 
free. 


Farmers’ CLus oF THE AmenricaN INsTITUTE.—N. 
C. Ely, President ; J. W. Chambers, Secretary. Room 
24 Cooper Institute. Every Tuesday at 2.30 p.m. Ad- 
mission free. 

Youne Men's CurisTiAN Association. — Corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. Meetings 
every fourth Monday of the month at 8 p.m. Free to 
all young men. 

Lrserat Civs.—W. L. Ormsby, Jr., President ; D. T. 
Gardner, Secretary. Plympton Building, cor. Ninth and 
Stuyvesant streets. Every Friday evening at 8 o'clock, 
Admission free. 

MERCANTILE Liprary.—Astor Place. Membership $5 

r annum; to clerks, $4. For list of lectures odéeess 

. T. Peoples, Librarian. 


Astor Liprary.—Lafayette Place. Free. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
contributions for ** What They Say * should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





Co Our €orrespoudents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS I8 SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
rough the post-office should, if they expect a reply; in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a@ time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
@& un early consideration. 





Over-Stupy.—Could not persons suf- 
fering from over-study and mental labor be cured 
after a lapse of eight or nine months? How long 
would it be likely to require, and what is the prop- 
er treatment? Can one suffering from over-study 
be cured if he continue his mental labor? 


Ans. Suppose a horse were overworked, and he 
were to become thin and weak, could he be built up 
in flesh and strength if the same extra labor were 
continued? You find it easy to answer ‘“‘ No” to 
such a question. Solong as you continue to over- 
study, you can not be cured; and the best way to 
overcome the difficulty is to stop studying. 

We know a young man who failed to grow, asa 
boy, and his father sent him to the country to work 
on a farm three successive summers, otherwise his 
brain would have absorbed all the vitality, and he 
would have remained small and weak, and would 
probably have broken down utterly, and been un- 
able to pursue his studies and graduate. 

The remedy, then, is to cease irritating and ex- 
citing the brain by study, and engage in something 
that requires just mental action enough to keep 
the mind from getting rusty. 

Sleep as many of the twenty-four hours as you 
can. Eat plain and simple food, especially that 
which sustains the brain and muscles. Wheat 
ground without sifting makes the best bread—in 
fact, it is good food. You must avoid the super- 
fine flour bread, tea, coffee, and sugar. Eat ripe 
fruit liberally, also vegetables, so as to keep the 
bowels free. Bathe sufficiently to keep the pores 
of the skin open and healthy. Avoid spices, to- 
bacco, and alcoholic stimulants. Six months’ time 
thus living will be likely to bring you about all 
right. Then study with moderation, exercise 
abundantly, and continue to live temperately, and 
if you are not too far gone, you may hope for re- 
covery. Medicines can do you no good. 





“Over-Workep Bratns.”—A corre- 
spondent asks us to reconcile the discrepencies 
among different writers; one claiming we have too 
much mental activity, and another that there is 
no danger of harm from brain-work. We suppose 
the question may be summed up in this way: 
When the vital functions are weak, as in small 
chests, stomachs, hearts, lungs, etc., and the heads 
are large, there will be too much wick for the small 
lamp, and the oil—of life—will be exhausted 
through head-work as fast as it can be generated; 
hence one may soon become exhausted. But so 
long @#s the lamp remains full of oil, it will con- 
tinue to give light, according to the quality of the 
lampand its contents. Big bellies and small brains 
do not suffer from over mental activity; while big 
heads and small bodies may become prematurely 
exhausted. 


Wuat was the date of the different 
petitions from the Colonies to the home govern- 
ment, asking redress for their grievances and fora 
proper acknowledgment of their rights? 


Ans. The date of the first petition was October 
23th, 1765, and was put forth by the following Col- 
onies: Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Proy- 
idence plantations, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. The second 
petition was from the First Continental Congress, 
composed of delegates from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. The third petition was dated July, 
1775, ten years from the date of the first, and was 
drawn up by the Second Continental Congress, 
representing, in addition to the Colonies named in 
the last list, those of South Carolina and Georgia. 


Se.tr-Epucation.—Read Smiles’ “ Self- 
Help” as a beginning of your course, and profit 
ing by the excellent advice of that work, you may 
proceed to the study of other authors. Recently 
a book adapted to the use of young men situated 
as you are has been published and received with 
much favor by literary critics. Itis entitled ‘‘ How 
to Educate Yourself.” The price is 75 cents. This 
could be read by you in connection with ‘ Self- 
Help,” or withoutit. The price of the latter is $1. 


Unper what pretence was the notori- 
ous Stamp Act issued, and what were some of the 
duties imposed. 


Ans. The ostensible purpose of the English gov- 
ernment in this extortionate taxation was to cre- 
ate a fund to be held in reserve for the use of the 
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Colonies, as occasion might require, “for their 
defense, protection, and security.” The rates of 
taxation were particularly high on any agreement 
or written instrument, of whatever character. All 
newspapers, pamphlets, almanacs, calendars, and 
advertisements were taxed under the law, every 
pack of cards one shilling, every set of dice ten 
shillings, ete. —— 

ApiposE.—What causes those little 
worms in my face? They are sometimes called 
“grubs,” I believe. There are white, with a black 
head, and are about from a sixteenth to an eighth 
of aninch long. They sometimes fester or swell 
up, and are quite sore. Is it best to squeeze them 
out? 

Ans. They are neither worms nor grubs. They 
are simply little particles of fatty matter working 
through the skin, and the ‘* black heads”’ are noth- 
ing more than dirt which sticks to the fat. They 
may be squeezed out or let alone—no harm will 
come either way. — 

Tae Late Jupce Cuasz.—Can you 
inform a law student where he may obtain a bust 
—life size—of the late Hon. 8. P. Chase, and the 
price? 

Ans. We have a copy in our phrenological cab- 
inet of the bust, and can make duplicates at $10 
each. : ~ 

A.conot — Stomacn — Brarn.—Hub- 
bard, Trumbull Co., Ohio—Dear Sir: Have you 
any plate, illustrating the effects of alcohol on 
the stomach and brain sufficiently large to use in 
the lecture-room ? If not, where can they be had ? 
I am lecturing upon the subject, and want to cover 
the ground indicated. Yours etc., Q. A. T. 

Ans. We have exactly such plates—or, rather, 
paintings—and they are the most striking, effect- 
ive, and convincing arguments which can be offered 
on the subject. We have a series of six stomachs, 
showing the organ in a healthy state; then in an 
excited condition by moderate drinking; then in- 
flamed by hard drinking; diseased by continued 
abuse; poisoned; condition of the stomach in de- 
lirium tremens; and also after death. We have 
also a series of heads apd faces to correspond. 
For style and price, see notice in the ‘‘ Publtsher’s 
Department,”’ under the head “‘ For Lecturers,” in 
the present number. —— 

E.emenTarRyY Purenotocy.—I have 
{ st been reading a letter from the Hon. Horace 

funn to a young lawyer (which is my situation), 
wherein he advises him to make PHRENOLOGY his 
first study, and to master it. He says, ‘You 
sluorld read some elementary book on the science 
first, then master Combe’s “ Constitution of Man.”’ 
I have concluded to follow the advice of Mr. 
Maun, and wish to learn what *‘ elementary book 
on the science”’ should fill the station he points 
out? 


Ans We commend the following works, in the 
order named: “How to Read Character,” $1.25; 
“Education, Founded on the Nature of Man,” 
$1.50; ‘* Natural Laws of Man,” 75 cents; ‘‘ Men- 
tal Science,” $1.50; ‘* New Physiognomy,” $5; 
**Combe's Constitution of Man,”’ authorized Amer- 
ican edition, $1.50. Either or all may be sent by 
return post at prices annexed. 





Here are questions and answers of a 
theological turn, which have appeared in the Chris- 
tian Union, and as they may interest readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, we transfer them: 


Suare oF Heap as Arrecrinc Moprs 
or Worsuip.—Is the flat-headed Teton as capable 
of living in and enjoying the higher life of faith 
as the individual is whose head is more largely de- 
veloped in the region of Veneration ? 


Ans. What: is the ‘‘ higher life of faith?” Is it 
the reception of a divine luminousness, poured 
into the soul mechanically, without the exercise 
on the part of the recipient of reason, will, or 
emotion? Then men are like so many measures— 
gills, pints, quarts, and so on—and of course a gill 
will never equal a quart. But if all religious life 
consists in the action of the mind and soul ac- 
cording to those laws which God has made, then 
there may be expected just such differences of 
moral capacity as are found to exist in other de- 
partments of the mind. All men are not alike 
capable of moral ideas or feelings, more than of 
poetical, mathematical, musical, or logical. It is 
for each man to develop the “ talents”’ given him, 
whether one, five, or ten. 


Do att Bups Biossom anp Bear 
Fruit ?—Suppose we die in infancy, will develop- 
ment go on to completion in the future state ? 


Ans. There is absolutely no knowledge given, or, 
as far as we now know, attainable on this subject. 
It is a field for illimitable speculations. Analogics, 
probabilities, possibilities, may be multiplied, 
without gaining a step of positive knowledge. 
“It doth not yet appear.” 


Accountasi.iry.—Is not a bad man 
who prays to be good more acceptable with God 
than one who is not so bad, and does not pray ? 


Ans. All men are primarily measured by the Di- 
vine standard, that of perfect manhood. Men 
differ in endless degrees in their approach to this 
ideal, and this difference classifies them upon high- 
er or lower planes. But we also measure men dy 
another standard, viz., by the ctfort which they put 
forth to resist evil and to perform good. In one 
way a man may be better than another, but in an- 
other way not so praiseworthy. A scholar of 
bright parts with very little study stands easily at 
the head of his class. The boy next below studies 
ten hours to the other’s one, and is yet inferior. 
Judged by the standard of perfect knowledge, the 
first is first; judged by the standard of resolute 
will and effort, the second is first. The question 
does not discriminate that there are two standards, 
and that the terms, bette? or worse, higher or low- 
er, are confnsing because applied to different ele- 
ments. —_ 

Dovusite Crowns—L. M.—The double 
crowns you speak of are the rounded develop- 
ments of large Approbativeness. The book enti- 
tled “Genesis and Geology,’’ written by Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson, can be understood by com- 
mon people. It is a plain, clear statement of the 
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scientific theory of the creation of the world, and 
its growth or changes to the present time, and a 
comparison of it with the Biblical account. The 
price of the work, by mail, postage paid, is one 
dollar. 

PourticaL Science. — What works 


would you recc d on the sci of Govern- 
ment and on Political Economy? F. H. L. 


Ans, Alden’s “‘ Science of Government,”’ price, 
$1.50; Carey’s “Social Science,” $2.25; Sterne’s 
‘Representative Government,” $1.25; Lieber’s 
“ Civil Liberty,” $3.25; Smith’s “ Political Econ- 
omy,” $1.50, are excellent works on the subjects 
named. — 

Swepisa.—Can you furnish Phreno- 
logical works in the Swedish language? 

Ans. We are not aware that such can be obtained 
in this country. It will give us pleasure to pub- 
lish a complete list of such works, naming pub- 
lisher and prices, if any one will furnish it. 


bat Then Sap. 


A New Location ror Farrs.—It 
would be a kind of a miracle should any one read 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL six or eight years 
and not feel its teachings or love Phrenology. The 
writer brought a skeptical mind to the first copy 
seen some eight years since, but he is now as firm 
and thorough a believer in Phrenology as in the 
divinity of Jesus. Perhaps the greatest objection 
raised against this science is found in its seeming 
to materialize everything, from the fact that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, is or can be done by 
man unless the brain is first used. 

Having already lectured on Phrenology, God 
permitting, I shall again do so. I picked up an 
armful of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNALS one even- 
ing, and while trying to find something about 
alcohol, my eyes were attracted by an article 
headed ‘‘ Faith, its Philosophy,’’ in the April 
number for 1870. After reading I found that the 
writer, like many others, mixes Faith so nicely, 
that no one can find the egg in the pudding, except 
a piece of yolk near the end, where he quotes 
Pollock : 

All faith was one ; in object, not in kind 

The difference lay. The faith that saved a soul 

And that in which the common truth believed 

In essence were the same. 

In a happy moment the thought came that Faith 
must be a proper faculty of the mind, inherent in 
every man; that it isa judge, while the reasoning 
powers are the sheriffs, bringing in prisoners for 
him to take into favor or condemn, and that, like 
other judges, he makes sometimes serious mis- 
takes, being fallible. If this is so, Faith must have 
a location, and that this location is indicated by 
the star. 

Perhaps the first objection to my theory is 
that such location would be too low; that Faith 

















properly belongs to the higher faculties. | 
answer, long before the religious powers are fully 
exercised, if ever, by the child, it uses faith that its 
parents will provide for its wants. Thousands of 
men are not, and never will be, religious, yet what 
act do they perform and not use faith? None. I 
hold that James Fisk had as much, if not more, 
faith than John Wesley, and for this reason, that 
speculation, right or wrong, requires faith, and 
often a large amount, that it will succeed. The 
difference in the lives of these two men lay not in 
their faith, but in the use they made of it. 

See here, sir, says “Alimentiveness to her lord: 
if you want me to be your most obedient servant 
you will have to feed me properly. The master 
takes Faith by the hand, wakes up Tune and Time, 
gathers a few pupils, instructs them, receives his 
pay, and soon the aforementioned plump beauty is 
satisfied.. But why take Faith? does not the 
master know by previous experience that by com- 
pelling Time and Tune to go to work he can 
please Alimentiveness ? no, no; it may be his first 
trial, or if not, he must have faith that these two 
can or will work successfully. 

‘““What’s that man doing in yonder field ?”’ 
““Why,”’ says my friend, near by, ‘he is sowing 
wheat for next year’s crop; his Acquisitiveness is 
well pleased with the fine crops he reaps; he 
knows wheat-raising pays; he is sure of a large 
return.” ‘Sure, did you say? does he know?” 
The wind blew, the floods came, and the hail beat 
upon that field before harvest, and the farmer 
reaped straw. Through faith we sow in tears that 
we may reap in joy terrestrial fruit. Sublimity 
rises in his grandeur; Ideality in her beauty, 
sighing sometimes to behold some grand Niagara 
Falls, some grand and beautiful Yosemite; their 
master gratifies their wishes, but not before con- 
sulting Faith; the iron-horse, you know, might 
suddenly, by the way, give up, not its ghost, but 
its steam, and 

* Dangers thick stand all around, 
* To hurry mortais home.” 


Now, dear PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, I admire 
the far-seeing genius that placed a star just behind 
Tune, for that star seems to me to be far- 
seeing Faith, the morning star that shines in the 
horizon and throws its light and illumines every 
part of that wonderful arch. WM. HORNE. 


Testrmontats.—S. R. Wetts—Derar 
Ep1tTor.—I read in the JouRNAL to-day the inqui- 
ries of a young man to you: first, ‘Is Phrenology 
believed in by our best men?” Are you too mod- 
est to say, Yes, when you can give us hundreds of 
names of legislators, divines, lawyers, editors, 
and men of worth and fame all over our country, 
as I know youcan? Secondly, “Can Phrenology 
be proved?” Certainly, if seeing is believing? 
Thirdly, ‘* Does it lead to fatalism?’’ If the asker 
had read the Journat, as I have, for the last six 
years, he would not ask that. And you add, 
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“Reader, what has Phrenology done for you?’; 
For one, I answer: It has made a man of me’ 
taught me to understand my own nature, its de- 
fects, and point to their cure; to understand hu- 
man nature, society at large; the truths of relig- 
jon; thus, next to the Bible, has been chief in 
carrying me through carly manhood, and the for- 
mation of character. Yours, respectfully, 
H. M. KENNEDY. 


Who Betieves 1n PuysiocNomy ?— 
The following is a copy of a letter from a New 
York State Senator, and explains itself: 

FrrenpsuiP, N. Y., July 28th, 1874.—Dr. James 
Hepiey—Dear Sir: I wish to offer you my hum- 
ble tribute of thanks for the superior entertain- 
ment and instruction received during the course 
of lectures you are about to close. Henceforth, 
the science of Physiognomy will not only have a 
charm for me, but I shall regard it as a necessary 
requisite toward the proper preparation of the 
young for all the various relations, and especially 
the avocations and professions of life. 

I deem it but just to add that I have seldom met 
your peer in point of scholarly attainments, ac- 
complished oratory, thrilling word-painting, and 
impressive delineation of character, all heightened 
and beautified by an earnest Christian faith. 

Gratefully yours, A. J. WELLMAN, 
Member New York Senate. 


Forvre Possreitit1es.—Mr. Eprror: 
In the July number of the JourNnaL Mr. H. W. 
Davis refers to an article written by J. W. Deem 
about ‘“‘ Future Possibilities,’ which was published 


in the May number. He quotes, ‘‘I firmly believe 
that the time is not far distant when the tele- 
graphic system will be superseded by the science 
of thought. Correspondence by letter will shortly 
be unknown. Friends, though hundreds of miles 
apart, can communicate with each other through 
the medium of thought. Then it will be impossi- 
ble to deceive,’ etc. Mr. Davis says, “If Mr. 
Deem or any one else believes it to be probable, 
I would like to read their reasons for such a belief 
in your valuable JOURNAL.” 

I do not exactly agree with Mr. Deem in regard 
to the telegraphic system being entirely ‘‘ super- 
seded by the science of thought.” Nor that 
“correspondence by letter will shortly be un- 
known.’ But I do believe that friends (not strang- 
ers) can and do communicate with each other 
through the medium of thought and will-power, 
“though hundreds of miles apart.”” My reasons 
for such a belief are that I have communicated, 
and Iam now in communication with friends by 
will-power and the science (?) of thought. All 
persons can not communicate, only those that are 
properly educated, and are susceptible to impres- 
sions. z. W. Vv. 8. 

AwnorHerR CLERGYMAN’s TESTIMONY. 
—When I was sixteen years old, my step-mother, 
who was something of a phrenologist, putting her 





hand across my forehead, said to a friend to whom 
she was speaking, ‘“‘See how narrow he is here, 
compared with that one,’’ meaning my brother, 
who was three years younger than I, and whose 
forehead was unusually large and prominent. 
“‘ There is nothing like the intellect here that there 
is there,’’ continued she. ‘That one will make a 
fine man.” This was injudicious, and pained me 
greatly; nevertheless it was true. We have a por- 
trait in the family, taken when I was a boy, which 
shows the head to be narrow in that region. 

My brother was always reading, while I was all 
for romping and play. From my eighteenth to 
my twenty-fourth year I studied hard, preparing 
for the ministry, the result of which was that my 
forehead widened and developed, and is now quite 
as large and full as my brother's, who was so much 
larger than mine then. Four years ago I obtained 
a phrenological examination at the office of the 
JOURNAL. Four organs were shown me to be 
rather deficient, all of which, by special attention, 
I have cultivated, so that they are now full, or 
quite large. 

The study of Phrenology as a science, to which 
I was advised, has done more to harmonize the 
organs and to improve my mind than all my pre- 
vious studies. My knowledge of mental science 
is of untold service to me in my ministerial work. 
Phrenology is most certainly true, and its laws 
and principles applicable and successful in my 
case, . JOSEPH CLEMENTS. 

Prersonat Exprrtence.—Phrenolog 
has made a fortune for me, and also it has made 
me to-know how to do business successfully. 
About twenty years ago, when I was a boy, a- 
phrenologist examined and informed me that I 
would be successful if I studied and practiced 
medicine. At that time I did not fancy the medi- 
cal profession; but a few years afterward I com- 
menced the study and eventually practiced medi- 


r cine for eight years with excellent success, and 


then retired from the profession with ample 
means; I commenced without anything. The 
chart given informed me that [ would be success- 
ful in merchandising, which I have been pursuing 
ever since. Phrenology has pointed out those 
pursuits for me, and I feel that if it had not been 
for this noble science, I would have been in some 
unsuccessful vocation now, as thousands of others 
are. No young man should enter upon any pur- 
suit without consulting a good phrenologist. 
And further, the science opens the way for men 
to read, think, and reason for themselves, a pro- 
cess which always tends to the elevation of hu- 
manity and further the cause of Christianity. Let 
all give a helping hand in a noble science for the 
benefit of mankind. DR. J. H. HENNING. 
Rep Key, Lyn. 
Causes oF Poverty.—It is estimated 
that $2,000,000 have been given for charity in this 
city the past winter. The effect of the winter’s 
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charities as administered—and of course reference 
is only made to those rendered necessary by the 
peculiar exigencies of the winter—has been to en- 
gender idleness and deceit, the parents of crime. 
Whereas the poor could not get work, they now 
would rather not work, There are few persons 
who have had anything to do with giving them 
relief who have not had their sympathies outraged 
and their trust abused. They find the readiness 
with which human beings resign tnemselves to 
living by the sweat of other people’s brows is only 
second to the facility with which Artemus Ward 
offered his wife’s brother on the altar of his coun- 
try.—N. Y. World. 

The proprietors of the Home of Health have 
been feeding in their basement hall about 100 poor 
people a day for the past three months. To ascer- 
tain the cause of so many persons seeking aid, for 
several days they made inquiries of all who came 
as to their history and personal habits. These in- 
quiries elicited the facts that 80 out of every 100 
had used liquors and tobacco up to this time, or 
till the time the panic began. The other 20 had 
committed self-abuses till their health was so im- 
paired they could not work. Not a man among 
them was found but had used liquor or tobacco, 
or had abused himself in some way. ‘The right- 
eous shall not be forsaken, or his seed found beg- 
ging bread.”’— Crusader. 

[Comment is unnecessary. Reader, do you 
know any young man who drinks, smokes, chews, 
or who—practices other bad habits? Point him 
to the poor-house, the prison, to the gallows, or 
to any other hell. Let him see whither he is 
drifting. Oh, where are the preachers who dare 
to rebuke these crushing sins, that stink under 
their noses every day of their lives, and yet go to 
Jericho for subjects on which to preach !] 





WISDOM. 


Maxy a clergyman has broken down through 
preaching fine-print sermons to coarse-print peo- 
ple. 

Five of the sweetest words in the English lan- 
guage begin with H, which is only a breath: 
Heart, Hope, Home, Happiness, and Heaven. 

Benavior is a mirror in which every one shows 
his own image. There is a politeness of the heart 
axin to love, from which springs the easiest polite- 
ness of outward behavior. 

Pato, haying raised his hand to correct a serv- 
ant when in anger, kept his aria fixed in that pos- 
ture for a considerable time. Toa friend, coming 
in and inquiring the reason of his singular con- 
duct, he replied, “I am punishing a passionate 
man ’’—himself. 

Ir we look through all the heroic fortunes of 
mankind, we shall find an entanglement of some- 
thing mean and trivial with whatever is of joy or 
sorrow. Life is made up of marble and mud. 





He who has struck his colors to the power of an 
evil habit, has surrendered himself to an enemy 
bound by no articles of faith, and from which he 
can expect only the vilest treatment. 

ArT thou mistress of a household, and desirest g 
good servant? then ‘‘Take two pounds of the 
very best self-control, a pound and a half of jus. 
tice, a pound of consideration, and a pound of dig. 
cipline. Let this be sweetened with charity, let it 
simmer well, and let it be taken in daily, or, in 
extreme cases, in hourly doses—and be kept a} 
ways on hand. Then the domestic wheels will 
run quite smoothly.” 

ConsTAnT success shows us but one side of the 
world ; for it surrounds us with flatterers who will 
tell us only our merits, and silences our enemies, 
from whow alone we might learn our defects, 


—_+0+—__ 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A Kansas editor attributes his failure to pub- 
lishing a nonpareil paper in a long primer town. 

THERE iz only two men in this world who 
never make enny blunders, and they are yu and 
me, mi friend. 

A CHIROPODIST announces on his business cards 
that he has “‘ removed corns from several of the 
crowned heads of Europe.”’ 


“T say,’’ said a rough fellow to a fop with con- 
spicuons bow-legs—‘' I tay, don’t you have to have 
your pantaloons cut with a circular saw?” 


A WAG one evening pulled down a turner’s sign, 
and put it up over a lawyer’s door; in the morn- 
ing it read, “All sorts of turning and twisting 
done here.”’ 

“ARE there any fools in this town?” asked 4 
stranger of a newsboy yesterday. ‘I don’t know,” 
replied the boy; ‘* why, are you lonesome ?” 

“* A GREENHORN sat a long time very attentively 
musing upon a cane-bottom chair. At length be 
said: ‘‘I wonder what fellow took the trouble to 
find all them ar holes and put straws around ’er ?” 

A LaDy wrote with a diamond on a pane of 
glass: 

“God did at first make man upright; but he—” 

To which a gentleman added: 

“Most surely has continued so; but she—” 

Scene in a graveyard. Wife—‘' Ah, husband, 
do you sce this beautiful capping? How delicate- 
ly cut is the pure white stone!’ Yes, very pret- 
ty.” Wife—* But, William, have you no taste for 
art? You don’t enjoy these things asI do. Just 
notice this slender column of marble, with the 
touching question so beautifully carved, ‘ Do they 
miss me at home?’” “ Yes, I see, and here is her 
name on the footstune, ‘G. A. B.’ Yes, I guess 
they miss her if that was her name.”’ Silence for 
a moment, 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
guch New Boos as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tur PuystoLocy or Man; Designed 
nanny ge the Existing State of Phy siological 
Science, ds Applied to the Functions of the » Hu- 
man Body. By Austin Fiint, Jr., M.D., Prof. of 
Physiology and Physiological Anatomy in the 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, 

ete. In Five Volumes. Vol. V. Witha Gen- 

eral Index to the Five Volumes. Octavo; pp. 

517. Price, cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5. Complete 

in five volumes, cloth, $22; sheep, $27. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is the most elaborate and important contri- 
bution to physiology yet produced in America. 
The author has examined all known authorities, 
but follows no one, where he can not verify every 
position taken. It is, therefore, a thoroughly in- 
dependent, a3 it is a thoroughly honest work. 
Among the contents of the present and conclud- 
ing volume, we have: The Special Senses, includ- 
ing Touch, etc; Olfactory Nerves; Olfaction; 
Optic Nerves; Anatomy of the Eye; Refraction 
in the Eye; Movements of the Iris; Accommoda- 
tion; Binocular Vision, etc.; Auditory Nerves; 
Topographical Anatomy of the Ear; Physics of 
Sound; Uses of Different Parts of the Auditory 
Apparatus; Gustation; Generation; Female Or- 
gans; The Ovum and Ovulation; Male Organs and 
Elements of Generation; Fecundation; Segmen- 
tation of the Vitellus and Formation of the Mem- 
branes and Placenta; Development of the Em- 
bryon; The Osseous, Muscular, Cutaneous, and 
Nervous Systems ; Development of the Alimenta- 
ry System, the Respiratory System, and the Face; 
Development of the Genito-Urinary and of the 
Circulatory System; Fetal Life; Development 
after Birth ; Death. 


Hanv-Book or Pouitics For 1874. B 
Hon. Edward McPherson, LL.D., Clerk of the 
U. 8. House of Representatives. This standard 
and Authoritative Political Manual which con- 
tains, in its 246 8vo double column pages, an 
authentic and exhaustive record of all import- 
ant political action, National and State, from 
July 15, 1872, to July 15, 1874. One vol. octa- 
vo; pp. 246. Price, $2.50. Washington: Solo- 
mons & Chapman. 

We have here complete lists of Senators and 
Representatives of the XLII. and XLIII. Con- 
gresses ; the second Inaugural and fourth and fifth 
Annual Messages and Special Messages of Presi- 
dent Grant; Proclamations and Orders issued since 
May 11, 1872; Full Text and History of the ‘* Sal- 
ary- “Grab” and the Salary Repeal Acts, with the 
Yea and Nay votes on each, and the individual 
accounts of each Senator and Representative ; Ju- 
dicial Decisions and opinions from the U. 8. Su- 





preme Court; Constitutional Amendments made 
and proposed to the organic laws of the several 
States; Financial Propositions and Votes in the 
XLII., XLIII., and preceding Congresses; Presi- 
dent Grant’s ‘‘Memorandum”’ to Senator Jones, 
and his other utterances, official and personal, on 
financial affairs; the Transportation Question, Re- 
port of the Senate Committee with all Congres- 
sional discussion and action; State Action on Rail- 
roads, Laws and Judicial Decisions of Illinois and 
Wisconsin; Civil Rights Bill, Amendments, Pro- 
ceedings, and Votes; Woman’s Rights, Proposi- 
tion and vote in the United States Senate, and 
action in various States; Geneva and San Juan 
Awards, with the Acts of Congress for their dis- 
tribution; New State Platforms of 1874, all which 
have been adopted up to July 15; Statistical Ta- 
bles: A. Public Debt of the United States; B. 
Pacific Railway Bonds; C. Internal Revenue Ta- 
ble; D. Distribution of the Currency; E. Appro- 
priations for the fiscal years 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875; 
F. Revenues and Expenditures of the Govern- 
ment; G. Presidential Vote of 1872 and State 
Elections of ’72, '73, and ’74. Here is a complete 
record of the doings of Congress during the period 
specified, and the work is without bias or parti- 
sanship. Statesmen and legislators will find it in- 
dispensable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED i 
Relating to gy ge Biogra sphy 
R. 8. Guernsey. ead before the New Yor 
Geneological and- Biographical Society on the 
1lth March, 1874. Published by the Society, 84 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


In this comprehensive pamphlet the author 
shows what has been done for the memory of the 
officers of the army and navy in the way of pub- 
lished records and registers of their commissions 
and their services since the adoption of the U. 8. 
Constitution in 1789, and also what has been done 
in literature for the memory of the services of the 
privates, as well as the officers, who served in the 
late civil war, and shows a neglect of similar pub- 
lications relating to the rank and file of those who 
served in the Revolutionary War. He suggests 
and earnestly urges that records should be made 
and published by each of the States of the officers 
and men which such State furnished in the war 
for our national independence, and be presented 
as an appropriate offering for the coming Centen- 
nial celebration of that event. The pamphlet will 
be useful to all interested in the military biogra- 
phy and history of the United States. 


Passtne Tnovents: Musical and Oth- 
ers. By Jabez Burns. 12mo; pp. 20; fag 
Price, 10 cents. New York: Jabez Burns, 107 
Warren Street. 


** Dedicated to all such as have bestowed labor, 
and taken pains to qualify themselves to sing the 
praises of God in the congregation of the saints 
acceptably.’ A collection of several popular and 
stirring musical compositions, with appropriate 
words, 
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Discussion OF THE Doctrine or Hv- 
MAN DeprRaviry, in New Albany, Ind., Presby- 
wey. An Overture to Modify the Statement, 
** Utterly Opposite to all Good, and Wholly In- 
clined to all Evil.”” Reasons why the Overture 
should have been Adopted, and why it was not. 
By Rev. Professor Ai H. Thompson, LL.D. 
Pamphlet; pp. 20. Price, 25 cents. Courier 
Steam Printing Establishment, Madison, Ind. 


When we attain to a correct reading and inter- 
pretation of the books of nature and of God, there 
will be more harmony among religious and scien- 
tific men. Now, we have different commentators, 
who, being differently organized and differently 
educated, come to very different conclusions, 
though starting from the same point and aiming 
for the same end. The learned author makes 
good points, and, sooner or later, his views must 
be accepted by the church. We shall refer again 
to this subject. a 


Provipences. With some Answers to 
Prayer, as Witnessed by several Eminent Minis- 
ters and Christians. To which is added some 
Extracts from the New Testament. Being an 
attempt to prove that the God our Bible rec- 
ommends is the True One. Arranged in order 
by James R. Keefover. Pamphlet, 12mo; pp. 
35. Price, 25 cents. Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


Here are “‘evidences’’ of answers to prayer. 
First, we have facts quoted from the New Testa- 
ment; next, from the history of Methodism; from 
the experience of the Rev. W. M. Lourie; from 
Geo. Fox’s journal; from ‘The World Dis- 
played ;’’ from Bushnell’s “‘ Nature and the Su- 
pernatural;’’ and from John Wesley's journal. 
Many instances are given of the special interposi- 
tion of Providence through human appeal. Be- 
lieve them or not, here are the facts. We com- 
mend this pamphlet to the attention of the Posit- 
ivists, the Spiritualists, the scientists, and all who 
are fond of cracking theological nuts. 


Seventn Annvat Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 
1873-74. Printed by order of the Legislature. 
Octavo; pp. 384; cloth. Hartford. 


Professor Gold, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Board of Agriculture, has presented an admirable 
record of the year’s proceedings in this beautifully 
published Report, which is published by order of 
the State Legislature. We think if a compilation 
could be made giving the gist of the topics dis- 
cussed, for general circulation, it would prove of 
general value to every farmer in the Union. 


Annvat Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, showin; 
the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition o 
the Institution for the Year 1872. One vol., oc- 
tavo; pp. 456; muslin. 

To all interested in science, of which the Smith- 
sonian is representative, this Report will be wel- 
come. Some very interesting papers are embraced 
in the volume, which exemplify the most recent 
investigations in their subjective fields. Such, for 
instance, as “‘Organic Bases,” ‘“‘The Nitrogen 
Bodies of Modern Chemistry,” ‘‘ Principles of 















Crystallography and Crystallophysics,”’ ‘* Meteor- 
ology in Russia,” ‘* Ancient Aboriginal Trade in 
North America,” ‘“*The Cave Dwellers,” ete., 
contain much that is fresh and instructive. 


GentLE Woman Arovusep. A Story 
of the Temperance Movement in the West. B 
Rev. E. P. Roe, author of ** What Can She Do?” 
“* Barriers Burned Away,” etc. Reprinted from 
the Hearth and Home. 12mo pamphlet; pp. 23. 
Price, 25. New York: National Temperance 
Association. 

Mr. Roe utters no uncertain sound in this most 
sensible story. He is clearly on the side of the 

Lord, and speaks with holy unction. 


Tue Puttosopay oF Sprrirvatism, and 
the Pathology and ‘Treatment of Mediomania, 
Two Lectures by Frederic R. Marvin, M.D., 
Professor of Psychological Medicine and Medi- 
eal Jurisprudence in the New York Free Medi- 
cal College for Women. Read before the New 
ba ss Club, March, 1874. One vol, 

2mo; pp. 68; embossed paper. Price, $l. New 

York: A. K. Butts. Wied . 

Are all Spiritualists crazy? Hear what the au- 
thor says in his preface: 

It is a sad thing that men and women can be 
found who deserve to be spoken of as these lec- 
tures speak of them; but we can not be blind to 
the fact that there are thousands of them in the 
world; they themselves speak of them as compris- 
ing millions. It is not to hold them up to needless 
ridicule that these lectures are written, nor is it in 
any way to wound or offend them. Bitter as they 
are, they are written in pity and love—pity for 
them, and love for the race. Their bitterness is 
because of their truth. These lectures are not 
written for spiritual media. Spiritual media are 
beyond the reach of lectures like these. They are 
in need of treatment which can be but faintly in- 
dicated in these pages. These lectures are written 
to save those who are about to be drawn into the 
meshes of page and to them, without fur- 
ther word of preface, the author recommends his 
lectures. —_ 

Routes oF Travet in Cotorapo. A 
Hand-Book of Information for the Tourist, In- 
valid, Capitalist, and Immigrant. Table of Dis- 
tances by Rail, Coach, and Public Roads; Ex- 

enses of Travel; Horse and Carriage Hire; 
otel and Boarding-House Rates; Sketches of 

Towns, Villages, and Cities, and Points of In- 

terest to Travelers; Full and Complete List of 

Post-Oflices, Express Offices, County Officers; 

Tabie of Altitudes; General Information Re- 

specting Colorado, etc. 18mo; pp. 82; pamph- 

let. Price, 20 cents. Denver, Colorado: Wm. 

N. Byers, Publisher. 

Here is ‘“‘much in little.” Would the reader 
learn all about the present condition of this young 
Rocky Mountain State? He may find it here, and 
all for the moderate price of 20-cents. Mr. Byers, 
the publisher, is editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News, and is one of the pioneer settlers of Colorado. 
He knows all about it, and knows how to tell it. 


A History or ovr First Hunprep 
Years, written by Mr. C. Edwards Lester, and 
published by the U. 8. Publishing Co., New York, 
is now regularly appearing in numbers. It prom- 
ises to be such a work as every American will be 
delighted to possess. Send for a prospectus. 
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Tae*Crock Srruck Taree: Being a 
Review of ‘“‘ The Clock Struck One,” and Reply 
toit. Part Il. Showing the Harmony between 
Christianity, Science, and Spiritualism. By Rev. 
Samuel Watson. 12mo; pp. 352; muslin. Price, 
$2. Chicago: 8. 8. Jones, Publisher. 

Mr. Watson finds Spiritualism in the Bible, and 
he quotes Moses and the prophets to sustain his 
claims. He quotes John Wesley, Dr. Adam Clark, 
Lord Brougham, Robert Dale Owen, and many 
others. He reviews the opponents of Spiritual- 
ism, and discusses the general question, alwaye in 
a Christian spirit, and from no other motive than 
to bring out the truth. Those who claim infalli- 
bility for human utterances must accept these 
teachings. They are also in keeping with the Old 
and the New Testament teachings, and must be 
considered the emanations, not of an abnormal 
mind, but of sane sincerity. 


Tue Nationa TemPprraNnce Socretry 
has issued the following tracts: ‘‘ Constitution- 
ality and Duty of Prohibition,”’ “‘ Alcohokin the 
Kitchen,” ‘‘ Malt Liquors—Their Nature and 
Effects,’’ ‘‘ Liquor Adulterations,” ‘‘The Bible 
About the Bottle,” “Is it Right to License?” 
“4 Young Man’s History in Brief,” ‘‘ What are 
You Doing?” * The First Glass,’”’ ‘“‘ The Bridal 
Wine-Cup,”” “Indictment of King Alcohol,” 
“Thirteen Reasons for Total Abstinence,” and 
others. 

Send a dollar and order a lot for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. _—_ 

Tut WinpDow-aAnD FLowER GARDENER. 
$l a year. Vol. I., No 1, August, 1874. New 
Brighton, Pa.: Calvin & Elverson, Publishers. 
This new claimant for patronage is published 

monthly, and contains much valuable information. 

One department is edited by that charming writer, 

Daisy Eyebright. Send her your questions about 

housekeeping, or gardening, or floriculture, and 

she will reply through the Window and Flower 

Gardener. —- 

Tut Normat Desater; Designed for 
the Use of all Common Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges, as well as a Guide for Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes and Business Meetings in General. By O. 
P. Kinsey, Professor of English Literature, in 
Charge Forensic Exercises National Normal 
School, Lebanon, Ohio. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
88; muslin. Price, 7% cents. Cincinnati: Geo. 
E. Stevens & Co. 

A practical guide in all matters indicated by the 
title. It gives directions for the Organization of a 
Meeting; Officers and their Duties; Duties and 
Rights of Members; Management of a Motion; 
Privileged Questions; The Werk of Committees; 
Order of Business; The Nature of Discussion and 
Manner of Proceeding in Debate; and Hints to 
Teachers and Pupils. —— 

By Mrs. M., 


Tae Mopet Lanpiorp. 


A. Holt, author of “John Bentley’s Mistake,” 

and “‘ Work and Reward.”” One vol., 18mo; pp. 

201; embossed muslin. Price, 60 cents. ew 

York: National Temperance Society. 

A capital book for boys, pointing out the temp- 
tations of life, and showing how to escape “ man- 
traps.” 








Foops. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, Inspector and Assistant Medical 
Officer for Poor Law Purposes of the Local Board, 
Late Assistant Physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption, Brompton, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academic Des Sciences, Montpelier, 
and the Natural History Society of Montreal, etc. 
One vol., 12mo0; pp. 485: beveled muslin. Price, 
$1.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The book is nicely published, and will prove 
every way acceptable to those of the regular, or 
allopathic school of medicine, who regard alcohol 
as food. To others, or to those of the hygienic 
school, who regard alcohol as a poison, and not 
food, the work will be regarded as “‘ learned non- 
sense.’”” The author shows much industry and 
research in collecting together a mass of matter 
concerning foods. —_ 

Triat anp Conviction of William E. 


Sturtevant for the Murder of Simeon Sturtevant, 

in Halifax, Mass., on Sunday Feb. 15th, 1874. 

The young man found guilty is twenty-four 
years of age, and is of low degree. It will appear 
that avarice was the impelling motive to the crime, 
and that the criminal is as unfit for liberty as he 
is to die. _— 

Aw Inrropuction to the Study of Gen- 
eral Biology. Designed for the Use of Schools 
and Science Classes. By Thomas C. MacGinley, 
Principal Croach National School, County Don- 
egal. With 124 Illustrations. One vol. 12mo; 
pp. 200; muslin. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Biology is simply another name for physiology, 
or the laws of life. The young Irish author has 
worked out an interesting little treatise, which 
will prove acceptable to many. If it contains 
nothing new, it is nevertheless an admirable com- 
pilation for general use. 


Tue Overtanp Monruaty, Devoted to 
the Development of the Country. Octavo; pp. 
100. Price, $4a year. San Francisco: John i. 
Carmany & Co. 

Besides the best wheat, the biggest trees, the 
most gold and silver, Californians produce one of 
the best magazines and some of the best news- 
papers. The “‘OQverland”’ is the unique title given 
to the magazine of the Golden State. Though 
younger, this child of the Pacific is even stronger 
than many of its cousins of the Atlantic. Read 
the Overland, and learn to love glorious California. 


Reminiscences. By David Parsons 
Holton, M.D. Read before the New York Geneo- 
logical and Biographical Society, 27th May, 1874. 
A very interesting discourse, and worthy a much 
better setting out. —--- 

Tue Mascuiine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Worship. By Sha Rocce. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
65; embossed muslin. Price, $1. New York: 
A. K. Butts. 


A singular work, based on mythological re- 
searches, showing the origin of the cross, now 
called the cross of Christ. Scholars and investi- 
gators will be interested in the work. 
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EvIpENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF 
Man. By James Herman Whitmore. Pam- 
phlet, Svo; pp. 26. 

An interesting summary of the data furnished 
by archeological and philological researches with 
regard to the antiquity of the human race. Mr. 
Whitmore has grouped within a brief space a vari- 
ety of information bearing on the subject and in 
the true spirit of the candid truth-seeker is willing 
to accept the conclusions which facts lead to. 
He believes, however, that in this matter, as in 
all others, ‘‘Science is the handmaid of religion, 
her friend and not her foe.”’ 


Mr. Henry T. Wiiuiams, of 46 
Beekman Street, New York, publishes the Horti- 
culturist, a capital magazine for rural homes. 
Farmers, gardeners, fruit-growers, foresters, and 
others should have it. Only $2 year. 

Mr. Williams also publishes— 

Tue Lapries’ FLorat CaBrnet, and Pictorial 
Home Companion, at $1.25 a year, with chromo, 
and is just the thing for all who cultivate flowers. 
Also— 

Tue Lirtite Gem, and Young Folks Favorite, 
full of pretty pictures, entertaining stories, puz- 
zles, fun, anecdotes, questions, little pieces, and 
helps to school studies,‘at only 50 cents a year. 
Each of these are published monthly. 

Gentlemen should take the Horticulturist, ladies 
the Floral Cabinet, and children should be pre- 
sented with the Little Gem. All these publications 
are conducted in a clean, cultivated taste, and in a 
high-toned, Christian—not sectarian—spirit. 


Tne Gotpen Acer, a weekly journal 
“of opinions,”’ established by Mr. Theodore Til- 
ton, has become the property of its late associate 
editor, Mr. William T. Clark, who is now both 
editor and publisher of the Golden Age. We note 
a change in form, which will, we think, be accept- 
ed as an improvement. Its price, $3 a year, re- 
mains the same. A dime addressed to P. O. box 
2,848, New York, will bring a sample number to 
such as may wish to examine the paper. In his 
felicitous Introductory Mr. Clark says: ‘It will 
be a paper of opinions, rather than of news, and 
will be specially devoted to the discussion of po- 
litical, social, literary, and religious topics in a 
thoroughly independent spirit and way. It is not 
the organ of any party, sect, or clique, and can 
therefore afford to tell the truth and be honest. 
As its name indicates, it represents the to-morrow 
of the world rather than its yesterday, and criti- 
cises what is, in the light of what ought to be.” 


Firry-Tarrp Annvat Report of the 
Board of Direction of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York, May, 1873-April, 
1874. This institution grows with the growih of 
our city, and its usefulness is far-reaching. It 
now has 150,000 volumes, and 440 of the best peri- 
odicals published in the world. All young men 
in New York should become members. 





Tre Srevens Iron-Crap Barrery, 
A complete illustrated description of this md%t de- 
structive monster, with portrait of Edwin A. Ste. 
vens, the inventor. By Prof. R. H. Thurston, of 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Octavo pamphlet, with 
diagrams showing the ship and her machinery. A 
very interesting document, and useful to naval 
Officers and to ship-builders. 


Ovr Expressman, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the fraternity at large. Terms, $1 
a year. J. Henderson, 67 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A live little magazine for a 
lively class of men. Who are more wide-awake 
than they who always put things through on the 
double quick? Senda dollar, and learn about the 
express business. — 

A Correction.—Instead of 50 cents, 
the price of ‘‘ Jesus, the Cure of Skepticism,” 
noticed on page 212, September number, should 
have been $1. — 

Bersives the above, the following use- 
ful works are recently published. 

Wirey’s Am. Iron TRADE MANUAL OF THE U. 
8., with a Description of the Iron Ore Regions, 
Blast Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Bessemer Steel 
Works, Crucible Steel Works, Car Wheel and Car 
Works, Locomotive Works, Steam-Engine and 
Machine Works, Iron Bridge Works, Iron Ship 
Yards, Pipe and Tube Works, and Stove Found- 
ries of the Country, giving their Location and 
Gapacity of Product. Compiled and edited by 
Thomas Dunlap. Quarto; pp. 760. Price, $7.50. 

TrRI-NITRO-GLYCERIN, as applied in the Hoosac 
Tunnel, and to Submarine Blasting, Torpedoes, 
Quarrying, etc., being the result of six years’ ob- 
servation and practice during the manufacture of 
upward of five hundred thousand pounds of this 
explosive; Mica Blasting Powder, Dynamites; 
with an account of the various systems of Blast- 
ing by Electricity, Priming Compounds, Explod- 
ers, Electrical Machines, ete. By George M. Mow- 
bray, Operative Chemist. With 13 Illustrations, 
Tables, and Appendix. Third Edition, rewritten. 
8vo; pp. 124. Price, $3. 

8,000 Practice Worps, with an Appendix, 
Containing Rules for Spelling, Rules far Capitals, 
etc. By J. Willis Westlake, Prof. of English Lit 
erature in the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa. 16mo; pp. 80. Price, 50 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR MaDE IN SCOTLAND, 
A.D. 1803. By Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by 


_3. C. Shairp, LL.D. 12mo; pp. xliv., 316. Price, 


$2.50. 

Tue AprRonDACcKS. Illustrated. By S. R 
Stoddard, author of ‘Ticonderogo,” ‘Lake 
George.” Illustrated. 12mo; pp. 204. Price, $1. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, the American Whale 
man. By William M. Davis. Illustrated. 12mo; 
pp. 403. Price, $2. 

[All the above may be ordered, at prices an- 
nexed, from this office. They will be sent pre- 
paid by return post, 











